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BAKERY PROVED 
FLOUR 


The classic example of a constant drip of 
water wearing away a hard surface applies 
to sifting cloth as well. 


Humidity ... the moisture in the air . . . is an 
ever present source of concern to the miller for 
he knows that excessive humidity is likely to 
clog his sifters, drastically cut production and take 
a great deal of wear out of his cloths. 


He has learned to rely on SWISS SILK, 
the sifting cloth that is woven in an excessively 
humid atmosphere to overcome just this 
“water” hazard. 


The useful life of any sifting medium is 
gauged by the maximum production hours of 


operation, winter and summer, wet days or dry. 


For over a century SWISS SILK has been the 
standard by which all other bolting cloths 
have been judged for Durability, Uniformity, 
Quality and Economy. 


* 
Swiss 
"i rue 


SIFTING 
TEXTILES 


BODMER DUFOUR EXCELSIOR 
NITEX SCHINDLER WYDLER 
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No Brushes to adjust! 





Model MKL 


(Patented) 



































Cleans thoroughly, uniformly with- 

out reducing bran. 

More flour. 

Compact, high-speed—can be in- 

stalled in little floor space or sus- 
ended from ceiling , , . on the 
reak side or on the reduction side. 


Practically no maintenance and 
attendance required. 


All-metal construction. 


Little wear . . . not enough to re- 
duce performance. 


Low power requirements. 
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With the BUHLER Impact Finisher, 
you can remove the last traces of flour 
from bran without cutting or splitting 
it, thus obtaining a bran with a mini- 
mum starch content. 


Special centrifugal process. A high- 
speed rotor moves the stock through 
the machine with a spiral action. To 
prevent stock from acquiring the same 
speed as the rotor, which would al- 
most eliminate the impact action, it 
is continually thrown against a baffle 
plate. The loosened flour particles pass 
through a steel screen. 


Write for details. . 


Easy adjustment. A unique inlet reg- 
ulation controls the length of time the 
product is exposed to impact action 
by shortening or lengthening the ef- 
fective path of the bran through the 
machine. Changescan be made quickly 
while machine is running. 


Quality product. Bran is large and 
clean after leaving the machine and 
the flours are very fine and light in 
color. Since there is no actual rubbing 
action, power requirements are low. 
Impact Finisher MKL also gives 
excellent results in rye mills. 


. today 


BUHLER 


FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 





BUHLER MILL ENGINEERING CO. 
4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 


SPROUT, WALDRON 4&CO.,INC. 
12 Logan Street, Muncy, Pennsylvania 


BUHLER BROTHERS (Canada) LTD. 
24 King St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLS CONTINUOUS 
TOTALIZING 


" Seaaae! FEED 


“IPI” DRY- INDICATOR 


FLOW METER* 
RECORDER 


* AVAILABLE IN SPOUT SIZES OF 2” TO 14" 


An “IPI” Dry-Flow Meter automation 
package controls feed rates of 
your product...and allows accu- 
rate quality control to within 
+ 1% (by weight) for any 
predetermined rate 


of flow 


2 
sre, 0 
AL processt® 
For further infor- 
mation or complete 
technical assistance, contact’! 


ndustrial Processes, Ine. 


621 S.W. Morrison + Portland 5, Oregon 


ENGINEERING FOR INSTRUMENTATION, AUTOMATION, AND PROCESSING 
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The Cuban Danger 


HE CUBAN SITUATION is a perilous one for the 
U.S. And Canada, too. Cuba lies athwart one of the 
main lifelines of North American trade. An enemy force, 
stationed there, could wreak untold havoc on shipments 
of food and fiber destined for the countries of Latin 
America or across the North and South Atlantic Oceans. 

Along the shipping routes adjacent to Cuba pass many 
millions of bushels of wheat, many thousands of sacks of 
flour, food and fiber of all kinds, machines and manufac- 
tured goods. The U.S. cannot afford to have that lifeline 
impeded. 

No one pretends that the Marines landed at Guan- 
tanamo for a week end merely to stretch their legs. It 
was a symbolic warning to Castro and his minions and to 
Mr. Khrushchev. There is reason to believe, too, that the 
Russian offer of rocket support is merely symbolic, but the 
U.S. cannot afford to take any chances. 

The thought that the U.S. is planning an attack against 
Cuba is unacceptable. But the circumstances are remark- 
ably similar to those which precipitated the Suez crisis in 
1956. The U.S. is threatened just as Britain and France 


Milling Efficiency 


OW DO YOU JUDGE the efficiency of your mill? 

Not by the dollars and cents balance on the debit 

or credit side of the ledger at the end of the year, that’s 

for sure. Sales prices are subject to so many pressures 

that even the most efficiently operated mill can lose money, 
it is sad to relate. 

Efficiency is judged, simply and solely, on the quality 
of the loaf of bread which is baked from the flour coming 
off the mill. It is the final, acid test of efficiency. If the 
mill is not producing a good loaf of bread—or a good 
package of family flour—it is not efficient. 

Efficiency does not necessarily follow with the installa- 
tion of the most modern machinery available. Or the 
finest laboratory equipment. These things, it is true, con- 
tribute to efficiency. But there is another over-riding fac- 
tor which must be present—efficient manpower. 

The major contribution to mill efficiency is made by 
the men who run the mill—the operative millers. Without 
adequate training, not only in their tutorial days, with 
college pen in hand or sweeper’s brush ever at the ready, 
but as “post graduates” while they work, no mill can reach 
the high standards needed to make a good loaf of bread. 

These thoughts come forth from a man who thinks, 
talks, eats and—for all we know—drinks flour. He is 
Donald S. Eber, executive vice president of the Association 
of Operative Millers. Mr. Eber is continually stressing to 
his membership the importance of adequate training in 
order to produce that top quality loaf and that supreme 
package of family flour the customers demand. 

AOM provides “post graduate” training through the 
media of its regular bulletin service of technical papers. 
through the district meetings and particularly through the 
annual conference. The 65th in the series is slated to be 
heid in Minneapolis May 22-25, 1961, at the Hotel Pick- 
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Cuba Lies Athwart a North American Trade 
Lifeline; It Must Be Kept Open at All Costs 
were threatened, by a small, weak country with Soviet 
encouragement. Apparently, the lesson of Suez has been 
learned for not one of the western allies has pressured the 
U.S. to give up the Cuban base for the sake of amity. 
The weak immature—with Egypt and Cuba as 
classic examples — cannot be allowed to tyrannize the 
strong by blackmail. For that is Castro’s metier—black- 
mail. Knowing full well that his opposition may break out 
into revolution at any moment, he is preparing the ground, 
aided by his Communist friends, for a charge that any 
attempt to remove him by force, on the part of the Cubans 
themselves, is an American imperialist plot. 


and 


This must be remembered. Action to protect American 
interests in Cuba will be action to protect the interests of 
the free world. And if the worst comes to the worst—war 
—then the lifeline that Cuba straddles must be kept open. 

A firm declaration of determination now on the part 
of the newly-elected U.S. administration will act as a 
major deterrent to Castro and those who are using him as 
a means to needle the U.S. « 


Post Graduate Technological Training 
Provided by AOM; So Is Leadership of Men 


Nicollet. In addition to a wide variety of technical papers, 
those operative millers attending will see an exhibition of 
all the latest equipment available to the industry. And on 
hand will be some of the best-informed allied tradesmen 
in the land, all experts in their particular field, to explain 
and demonstrate their equipment and services. 

For the trainees in milling, AOM also provides a cor- 
respondence course, presenting a diploma to those who 
complete it successfully—and efficiently. 

But this is not the end of the training available to those 
technologists who are members of AOM. They have the 
opportunity of becoming officers of their particular dis- 
trict—there are 14 such districts in the U.S. and Canada. 
They can serve as a chairman or vice chairman, as chair- 
man of the program committee or as a member of the 
local committee. On the national level, they can serve on 
the executive of the association or as a member of one 
of the three main committees — technical, sanitation or 
educational. And an operative miller in the smallest mill 
in the country is qualified to become president of the 
association which has ramifications in many 
countries. 

At the time of the national conferences, millers in the 
city chosen as the host can serve on innumerable commit- 
tees charged with the task of organizing a conference 
which can attract anything up to a thousand people. A 
round hundred people are now in process of being ap- 
pointed for this task in Minneapolis next year and every 
one of them will learn something to his advantage by 
working with others, some skilled, some unskilled as yet, 
in the work of organizing. 

By working with others, a man develops himself and 
his talents. Those who visit many districts in the course 
of their duties—particularly allied tradesmen—often ob- 


overseas 
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serve the elevation of a miller to a district chair who is 
shy, nervous and sometimes inarticulate. After a year’s 
experience in office, he is observed again, and the man 
has become a confident speaker, a firm director of meet- 
ings and exhibits all the qualities of leadership. 

Many firms today are looking for supervisory personnel 
with the quality of leadership. Many men, because of their 
experience in leadership obtained at AOM meetings, be- 
come of even greater value to their companies because 
they are ready to go on to more responsible positions. 
This is one of the most important advantages to be gained 
from participation in AOM affairs. 

Mr. Eber and his elected national officers are anxious 


The New President 


RESIDENT-ELECT KENNEDY will face many prob- 

lems when he assumes his high office next January 

and not the least of those problems are of his own making. 

This election may well go down in history as the “pie-in- 

the-sky” election for he will find it extremely difficult to 
fulfill all the promises he has made. 

Though he is the choice of only around 50% of 
the electorate, he is President of all the people and for- 
tunately in his record there are several examples of states- 
man-like actions which give rise to the hope that he will 
be capable of leading a united country in the field of 
foreign affairs. 

At home, his proposed farm program is fraught with 
danger and if implemented may have far-reaching eco- 
nomic consequences, consequences which may affect ad- 
versely the value of everybody’s take home pay. No one 
on the Democratic side has effectively refuted the charge 
that his plan to secure full parity of income for the farmer 
through supply management will mean skyrocketing prices 
for the consumer. 

A fertile field for him to explore, with the aid of his 
agricultural advisors, is the wheat loan program. Little 
was said about this in the campaign, but it presents the 


to see district appointments and committee seats spread 
around as many mills as possible—be they small, medium 
or large. The appointments are not the prerogative of the 
few and the few who have contributed so much in recent 
years are anxious to see others gain the benefits they have 
gained. 

So having judged the efficiency of the mill, how can 
we judge the efficiency of AOM? That can be measured 
by the number of promotions that come the way of its 
members. A quick survey of appointments made by mill- 
ing firms in recent years shows that so many of the men 
who are moving upwards are men who have served AOM 
in one way or another. They are men who have learned 
to lead. 


The ranks are wide open. The opportunities are there 
waiting to be seized. No man ever finishes his training. No 
man ever ceases to learn. « 


A Housecleaning Job on the Wheat Loan 
Program Demands Immediate Attention 


kernel of the farm problem. The program encourages the 
production of wheat of inferior quality and much of it 
can find no market other than for feed purposes. And 
growers are encouraged to produce high yielding, poor 
quality wheats on land that should never be seeded to 
wheat. 

The unassailable fact is that no one knows accurately 
the levels of quality in the U.S. wheat surplus—not even 
the officials of the Commodity Credit Corp. Wheat to most 
congressmen, and to some government officials who should 
know better, is just wheat and they recognize no quality 
variation. 

More and more buyers are becoming quality conscious. 
In the U.S. itself, the bakers are demanding tailored flours 
and for this the millers must have tailored wheats. 

Buyers abroad, particularly in Europe, are becoming 
quality conscious. Great Plains Wheat, Inc., has done an 
effective job in pointing this out. Now it can do an even 
more effective job in persuading the farmers that quality 
wheats must be grown or markets will be lost. 

The new administration can do its share by revamping 
the wheat loan program and it’s a piece of housecleaning 
which cannot be neglected. « 


THE YOUNGEST PRESIDENT AND THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
William C. Edgar, then President of The North- 


President-elect Kennedy will not be the youngest 
President to enter The White House, though he is 
the youngest man, at 43, ever to be elected President. 
The youngest President was Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
who assumed office at the age of 42 upon the assas- 
sination of President McKinley. 

Col. Roosevelt’s signature is the first in THE 
Northwestern MILLER’s huge Visitors’ Book which 
reposes in the Clubroom and it is dated Sept. 3, 
1901. President McKinley was shot three days later 
and died Sept. 14. 

Vice President Roosevelt was in Minneapolis for 
a few days that fateful September, the guest of the 
late Thomas H. Shevlin, a member of the Republi- 
can National Committee. Mr. Shevlin gave an elab- 
orate dinner for the Vice President on Sept. 2 at 
the Minneapolis Club and a fellow guest was the late 


western Miller. Col. Roosevelt remarked to Mr. 
Edgar that he was in need of the services of a 
stenographer the next morning to deal with his cor- 
respondence and Mr. Edgar proffered the facilities 
of The Northwestern Miller and they were accepted. 

Col. Roosevelt came to the office the following 
morning and spent several hours dictating to the late 
Robert T. Beatty, then the office stenographer and 
subsequently a member of The Miller’s staff and 
secretary of The Miller Publishing Co. 

The records show that Col. Roosevelt, while wait- 
ing for his letters to be typed, visited with members 
of the staff and expressed himself with customary 
freedom concerning public affairs and his own politi- 
cal future. From Minneapolis, Col. Roosevelt went 
east on a hunting trip from which he was recalled a 
few days later to assume the office of President. « 


THE Northwestern MILLER 
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West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 
moving ahead with major overhaul 
and buildup of multiwall manufactur- 
ing facilities by investing $700,000 in 
improvements at Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Involves new equipment, construction 
of new warehouse. Entire project 
slated for completion early next year. 

* 
Ban on Exports 

U.S. Department of Commerce has 
banned exports of most shipments of 
commodities to Cuba. Exceptions 
moving under general license include 
unsubsidized grains — barley malt, 
corn meal, corn flour, corn grits, hom- 
iny (for human consumption), corn 
cereal foods (ready to eat), oatmeal, 
groats, rolled oats, macaroni and mac- 
aroni products, bakery products, pre- 
pared flour mixes, wheat cereal foods, 
breakfast cereal foods, grains and 
preparations; but not wheat and flour, 
because these are subsidized items. 

e 
Acid-Modified Flour 

Acid-modified wheat flour is latest 
development for commercial sizing 
material to impart strength to paper, 
reports U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Acid-modified wheat flour has 
proved equal in laboratory tests to 
commercial sizing materials for im- 
parting paper strength in tests at 
Northern Utilization Research and 
Development Division of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service. Some 
papers sized with modified flour gained 
43% in bursting strength, 20% in 
tensile strength and 93% in folding 
endurance. 
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Headquarters Moved 

Transfer of Russell Miller-King Mi- 
das Mills’ New York City sales head- 
quarters to New Rochelle, N.Y., an- 
nounced by W. R. Heegaard, vice 
president, sales. New office is at 80] 
Pershing Square Bldg., 271 North 
Ave. W. M. Wingate is district sales 
manager. 


Quarterly Dividend 

Standard Milling Co. has declared 
quarterly dividend of 5¢ share on 
Class A and Class B common stock, 
payable Dec. 1 to stockholders of 
record Nov. 15. 
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General Baking 

Net profit of General Baking Co. 
for 41l-week period ended Oct. 8 
amounted to $878,932, after federal 
income taxes of $947,677, or equal 
to 22.8¢ share of common stock after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments, reports George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board. Current net 
profit compares with $1,614,682, or 
69.4¢ a common share for corre- 
sponding period of 1959 after federal 
income taxes of $1,796,737. Due to 
change in accounting periods, figures 
for 1959 have been revised to provide 
comparison with 1960. 
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Pillsbury Dividend 

Board of directors, the Pillsbury 
Co., has announced quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 share on preferred stock, 
payable Jan. 14, 1961 to stockholders 
of record Jan. 2, 1961. Pillsbury has 
37,236 shares of preferred stock out- 
standing. 
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Bemis Sales Rise 
Sales of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. for 
first nine months of 1960 hit $99.- 
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027,586, gain of $644,692 over com- 
parable period last year. Net income 
for same period was $2,200,931, or 
$17,292 above a year ago. Earnings 
a share of common stock were $3.09 
for the first nine months of current 
year, against $3.06 in 1959. For three 
months ended Sept. 30, earnings were 
94¢ a share of common stock, com- 
pared with $1.22 a year ago, and 
sales were down from $34,312,954 in 
1959 to $32,670,518 this year. F. G. 
Bemis, chairman of the board, and 
Judson Bemis, president, explained 
third quarter dip in sales and profits 
due principally to slowdown in multi- 
wall paper bag business. Outlook ap- 
pears better as of October, they say. 
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Sanitation Meeting 

North Central Chapter, Institute of 
Sanitation Management, meets in 
Minneapolis Nov. 17 to hear director 
of the city’s Bureau of Environmental 
Hygiene talk on food inspection ac- 
tivities of the bureau. Meeting to be 
climaxed with tour of Zinsmaster 
Baking Co. and running commentary 
on bakery sanitation problems. « 





AOM 


Technical 


Conference 


PLANNING for the 1961 annual technical conference and trade show of the 
Association of Operative Millers in Minneapolis is in full swing. Committee 
chairmen have been appointed and Donald S. Eber, AOM executive vice presi- 
dent, recently met with the officials to discuss programs and plans. Pictured 
here, in serious discussion, are, left to right: Mrs. George B. Wagner (her 
husband is with the Pillsbury Co.), co-chairman of the Ladies’ Committee; Ot 
Zimmerman, Smico Sales Co., co-chairman of the Exhibits Committee, and 
William A. Howie, J. K. Howie Co., secretary of the international conference 
which will run May 22-25 at the Hotel Pick-Nicollet. Nearly 50 booths have 
already been reserved for the trade show. 





International's Earnings Dip; Sales at Record 


Earnings of International Milling 
for the fiscal year ended Aug. 31 
dipped below the all-time record hit 
in the previous year, but sales climbed 
to a new record level. That’s the state- 
ment to stockholders from Charles 
Ritz, chairman of the board, and 
Atherton Bean, president. 

Fiscal year earnings for the period 
now closed reached $5,092,990, still 
the fourth highest in International’s 
68-year history, compared with $7,- 
301,965 in 1959. Earnings for the lat- 
est year amounted to $8.53 a common 
share compared with $11.59 a year 
earlier. The dip in total earnings from 
1959 to 1960 figures out to 30% 

Increased expense and aggressive 
price competition which have hit hard 
at most U.S. businesses account for 
the decline in earnings for Interna- 
tional. Despite this, the firm’s annual 
report shows current assets of $70,- 
457,229, up from the figure of $69,- 
677,431 the previous year. And Inter- 
national’s total assets at the end of 
the year were $106,896,211. 

Areas of Progress 

The report shows International 
moving ahead in several areas of ac- 
tivity, such as its profit sharing retire- 
ment program, Overseas operations, 
its formula feed business, diversifica- 
tion in Canada, and reorganization of 
the top level management structure. 

At year’s end, the company em- 
ployed 4,334 men and women, of 
whom 2,518 are members of the firm’s 
profit sharing retirement program. A 
total of $511,748 was contributed by 
the company, out of its profits, to 
profit sharing, boosting the _ total 
amount in the plan to over $5 million, 
to be used for future benefits for em- 
ployee participants. 

Overseas operations were expanded 
with the addition of a mill at Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela. 

The formula feed business grew 
with addition of a new feed plant at 
Madison, Wis., and acquisition of a 
plant at Milton, Ont. 

Diversification in Canada continued 
with purchase of a line of dehydrated 
packaged soups added to the com- 
plete line of prepared mixes, drink 
mixes, pudding mixes and _ gelatin 
manufactured by the firm’s Canadian 
affiliate, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Top level management was reor- 
ganized into four separate divisions 
each headed by a vice president re- 
sponsible for both sales and produc- 
tion activities. Certain staff depart- 
ments continue to aid these four divi- 
sions on an over-all company basis. 
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An executive job evaluation pro- pensation will be balanced both within 


gram was instituted during the year the organization and 


with the sur- 


to insure that our management com- rounding business community. < 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 


And Subsidiaries 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 
ASSETS 
aaah ASSETS: 1960 

Cec ein ihe keh snc. See Ale 

pane and accounts receivable, ees allowance for doubtful 
receivables $755,595 nies boca in betes 29,574,520 
Advances on grain purchase., etc. ....-..-.05.05 oe 1,121,808 

Inventories of grain, flour, cereals, feed, wihied: sadhana, 

supplies, etc., including adjustment of hedging opera- 
34,742,825 
PROGRIE GHBOREGE occ ci cnn ce Noose shee 1,276,599 


so 
$ 4,063,878 


28,347,413 
1,738,426 


34,561,953 | 
965,761 





Total current assets .........ce0ceceeseeness 70,457,230 
OTHER ASSETS: 
Investment in, and advances to, Canadian subsidiaries not 
consolidated lequity value per books $4,871,808) .... 3,463,784 
Miscellaneous, at cost, less allowance for loss $53,938... 1,483,112 


69,677,431 — 


3,322,811 
986,630 





Total other assets 4,946,896 
PROPERTY AND PLANT, substantially at cost, less accumulated 
depreciation: 
SE I SOLE ORE PS PE SES a aie sarge wa cab 8 1,766,563 
Buildings and equipment ........ suai kaeeee bx cote ivcccs 60,008,409 


4,309,441 


1,518,575 
51,053,421 





55,172,052 
Less allowance for depreciation 25,001,943 


52,571,996 
23,246,107 





30,170,109 
improvements in progress (estimated cost to complete $1,- 
1,321,976 


29,325,889 


827,551 





31,492,085 


30,153,440 





$106,896,211 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 1960 
Notes payable $ 20,175,087 
Long-term notes payable—current portion 840,000 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses other than con- 

tributions and taxes 
Contributions payable to Profit Sharing Retirement Pians.. 511,748 
Accrued taxes, including income taxes, estimated 
Dividends accrued on first preferred stock 


$104,140,312 


1959 
$ 18,789,737 
840,000 


8,842,270 
729,975 
5,367,433 
48,202 





Total current liabilities 33,736,329 
Long-term notes payable in years 196! to 1982, inclusive, less 
amounts included in current liabilities 20,910,000 
RESERVES: 
For deferred Canadian income taxes 743,962 
For contingencies 211,000 
For self-insurance and other purpose 358,947 


31,617,617 
21,750,000 


689,167 
209,600 
232,442 





Total reserves 1,313,909 


1,131,209 





Minority stockholder's interest 93,875 


; CAPITAL STOCK AND RETAINED EARNINGS 
CAPITAL STOCK: 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Ltd.: 
Second preferred stock 
International Milling Co.: 
Poret preterred stock ..... 6... ces ciee Pes CS a a 10,474,100 
2,240,000 
RETAINED EARNINGS: 
Accumulated earnings, per accompanying statement 45,796,251 
Less applied to purchase of International Milling Co. com- 
mon stock held in treasury at cost ....-....+...0ee0s 7,669,623 


93,127 


1,491 


8,907,200 
2,240,000 


44,575,579 


6,175,911 





38,126,628 


38,399,668 | 





Total capital stock and retained earnings 50,842,098 


49,548,359 





$106,896.21) 


$104, 140,312 
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HISTORIC “C” MILL of General Mills (old brick building in this picture) 
will soon leave the Minneapolis scene. Now being dismantled, its role has given 
way to the revolutionary new Bellera “Air Spun” milling process. 


STRUCTURE BEING RAZED: 





If GMI’s Old ‘C’ Mill in Minneapolis 
Could Talk — the Stories It Would Tell! 


General Mills, Inc., is razing its his- 
toric “C” flour mill in the heart of the 
Minneapolis milling district—an edi- 
fice of brick and mortar which, if it 
could speak, would record a lengthy 
tale of more than 80 years of the in- 
dustry’s most crucial period. 

Within the confines of the old “C” 


and its adjoining mills have been 
mirrored and tested some of the 
revolutionary innovations which later 
spread to other areas of milling and 
eventually ‘round the world. 

One of the dreams of Cadwallader 
C. Washburn who “came, saw and 
conquered” at the falls of St. Anthony 
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in 1866, the old “C” mill was one of 
the last in Minneapolis run by water 
power. It also was the first in the flour 
milling industry to be equipped with 
steel rolls working automatically and 
on the system of gradual reduction. 

It was the first mill provided with 


Cover Story .. . 
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a filtered dust collecting system. This 
innovation literally was built with the 
mill in 1879 on the blood and experi- 
ence which resulted in 1878 when the 
milling district was rocked to its foun- 
dation by an explosion which des- 
troyed six mills and killed 18 persons. 

The “C” mill was constructed in 
the days when milling was king of the 
industries — the industrial revolution 
was booming and the future looked 
bright as a new copper penny. So no 
expense was spared for its erection. 
The best workmen were hired, the best 
brains picked for new ideas, and the 
world was combed for equipment and 
machinery which would make the 





rHIS IS the Washburn Crosby (now 
General Mills) complex at Minneapo- 
lis in 1890. 


mill the best—the most super-efficient 
—of the day. 

It paid off handsomely in better 
products, the propagation of a name 
—actually almost an institution—and 
the impact of innovation still resounds 
across the land. 

In 1880 flour from the “C” mill 
won for Washburn Crosby Co., 
General Mills’ predecessor, the famed 
medal of gold awarded at the Millers 
International Exhibition in Cincinnati. 

Always enterprising, canny to the 
nth degree about capitalizing on qual- 
ity and popular acceptance, the own- 
ers immediately named the flour Gold 
Medal. The rest of that story is his- 
tory, and the Gold Medal name has 
become synonymous with flour around 
the world. 

In just the past year, the venerable 
“C” mill has witnessed some startling 
changes reminiscent of its own hey- 
day. GMI’s new Bellera “Air Spun” 
process mill in Minneapolis is located 
just next door in the company’s “A” 
mill building, cutting sharply the 
“miles” of handling and multitude of 
steps formerly required in flour mill- 
ing. « 
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THE RECALCITRANT trade dele- 
gation from the hard red winter wheat 
belt, operating under the auspices of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service and 
Great Plains Wheat, Inc., which failed 
to make a report two weeks or so ago, 
is still shy and reluctant after a re- 
newed session here. 

. 


These observers of Western Euro- 
pean wheat markets have turned in 
individual reports which are not to 
be made public. Instead, they are be- 
ing submitted to GPW for editorial 
consolidation and subsequent submis- 
sion to FAS. Then possibly they may 
be given to U.S. grain exporters whose 
chief interest is in obtaining firsthand 
information on the arrival condition 
and quality of U.S. wheats. 

« 


Although the members of the com- 
mittee appear to have been abjured 
not to talk to reporters, some glean- 
ings of information have been made 
available by persons present at the 
last meeting. These sources say that 
the comment in THE MILLER (Oct. 
31, page 55) overemphasized the con- 
ditions which prevented issue of the 
report two weeks ago. The inability 
of the five-man committee to reconcile 
certain views was due to the fact that 
they were weary and anxious to re- 
turn to their homes. 

* 


That seems plausible enough, but 
it hardly explains the irritation of the 
FAS grain branch chief Raymond C. 
Vickery who erupted before the com- 
mittee over its failure to hand him a 
completed document. Now that FAS 
has surrendered the initiative of con- 
solidating a final report without dis- 
closing the authorship of ideas, with 
individual comments consolidated by 
the GPW staff, one may wonder why 
Mr. Vickery exhibited irritation. 

° 


That Mr. Vickery did explode, as 
reported by THE MILLER, has been 


confirmed by committee members 
present at the session. In fact, some 
members have expanded on previous 
information that they are far from 
satisfied about the capabilities of some 
U.S. agricultural attaches in certain 
Western European nations. Some top 
staff officials, it is alleged, advocated 
a government-to-government trading 
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on WASHINGTON 





By John Cipperly 


basis to assure foreign governments 
of top quality hard red winter wheats. 
© 


Now the publicity barrier set up by 
FAS officials has been broken down 
further. It is said that certain foreign 
governments, claiming to be under 
Communist pressure for government- 
to-government deals, state that this 
method may be the best way to insure 
protection of government officials and 
the importing trade against accusa- 
tions that U.S. exporters are exploit- 
ing the governments with deliveries of 
inferior grain. 

* 


It may be recalled that many years 
ago, when the U.S. government ran 
its monopoly on wheat and flour ex- 
ports, a buying -mission from one 
European country sent to its home 
country wheat which represented the 
commingling operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. The home gov- 
ernment charged the local millers with 
the cost of cleaning wheat of inferior 
grades. 

> 


Again from USDA sources comes 
the news of an export program which 
would authorize foreign buyers to de- 
mand and receive—because of con- 
stancy of baking quality—deliveries 
of hard red winter wheats from speci- 


fied areas. These areas appear to be 
eastern Colorado, western Kansas and 
northwestern Nebraska. 

s 


The suggestion appears to be that 
only hard red wheat from these areas 
measures up to the baking quality de- 
sired by certain nations in Western 
Europe and that other shipments, 
while meeting ordinary U.S. grade 
standards, fail to meet the baking 
quality standards desired. 

* 

GPW appears to have things totally 
in hand and will nail down only cer- 
tain areas of the wheat producing 
states as first call to fill the export 
needs of Western European bakers. 


Another item at issue in Western 
Europe was the clean-out charge on 
wheat under U.S. grain standards. It 
seems to have been agreed in the re- 
cent committee session that foreign 
buyers are willing to.forego the clean- 
out notation on the certificate and 
handle the clean-out provision on 
their own account after the cargo has 
been landed in Europe. 


While the GPW organization is 
pursuing a vital and constructive pur- 
pose for the wheat growers in its area 
of operation who will be affected by 
the conclusions of this secret report, 
it is interesting to note that all wheat 
exports under FAS are subsidized by 
the U.S. taxpayer and it is according- 
ly suggested that decisions affecting 
the expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money should be revealed to those 
taxpayers for their observations. 


The negative note upon which the 
five-man committee ended its first 
meeting led some members of the 
committee to believe that the ad- 
journment was called to permit “local 
brainwashing” of some member or 
members on reaching home. But it is 
more than casually interesting to note 
that once the committee reassembled, 
it again failed to provide for public 
distribution the individual comments 
of members. Instead, those comments 
will appear in obscure anonymity con- 
solidated by a group which operates 
in some part on government funds 
and which also relies on the bounty 
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THE VITAL STORY OF 


INSIDE 
SCIENCE 


Breakfast Cereals 


with essential vitamins and minerals restored 


by Science Writer 


America Likes Breakfast Foods 


The consumption of the dry type of cereals which are usually 
eaten cold has increased significantly. It shows a much higher 
rate of increase in recent years. For instance, in 1958 the per 
capita consumption of the cold type was 5.1 pounds as com- 
pared with 3.5 pounds in 1940. On the other hand, the hot 
type fell off from 3.2 pounds in 1940 to 2.5 pounds in 1958. 
Total consumption in this same period 
increased from 6.7 pounds in 1940 to 
7.6 pounds in 1958. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 
GREARFAST CEREALS WH OTHE US A 





Why are breakfast cereals so well-liked? 
They are tasty; they are easily served; 
they appeal to busy homemakers, as well 





are readily available in a variety of 
flavors at a modest cost. They add in- 
terest and value to an important but 
sometimes neglected meal—breakfast. Their use is extending to 
between-meal and party snacks, too. Many grains are processed 
to make breakfast cereals: wheat, corn, oats, rice. Eaten with 
fruit and milk or light cream, they contribute an excellent com- 
bination of basic, flavorful, nutritious foods to the diet. 











Better Foods for Better Health 
Through Restoration 


The science of nutrition 

has advanced rapidly. In 

the manufacturing proc- 

ess of some cereals, 

some of the essential “B” 

vitamins and minerals 

are subject to some loss, 

just as with other foods. 

These losses are inescapable when such grains are prepared for 
human use. When this became known, manufacturers acted to 
overcome the losses. They adopted restoration. 


Restoration simply means that certain important vitamins and 
minerals are restored to the cereal food during processing, so that 
the vitamin and mineral values in the finished product are gen- 
erally equal to the whole grain values of those elements. Wheat, 
corn and rice products are customarily so treated. Vitamins B, 
(thiamine), By (riboflavin), niacin (another “B” vitamin), and the 
mineral, iron, are those most widely restored. Vitamins C and D 
are also sometimes added. 


Pre-sweetened cold cereals emphasize the nutritional importance 
of added vitamins. Increased calories require more “B” vitamins 
for best utilization of the food. 


Why the Vitamins are Important 


Physicians and diet experts have proved that vitamins are essen- 
tial to prevent certain deficiency diseases and to contribute to 
robust good health. 
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as institutional dietitians, because they” 


Vitamin B, (thiamine) helps build and maintain physical and 
mental health. It is essential for normal appetite, intestinal activity, 
and sound nerves. A lack of this vitamin leads to beriberi, a rarity 
in the U. S. A., but still a very serious health problem in other parts 
of the world. 


Vitamin B, (riboflavin) is essential for growth. It helps to keep 
body tissues healthy and to maintain proper function of the eyes, 


Niacin is needed for healthy body tissues. Its use in the American 
diet has been largely responsible for the virtual disappearance of 
pellagra, a serious disease. 


Vitamin D helps children develop nor- 
mal teeth and bones. It prevents the de- 
velopment of certain abnormal bone 
conditions in adults. 


Iron is essential for making good red 
blood and for the prevention of nutri- 
tional anemia. 


Where Do the Vitamins Come From? 


At about the same time that processing losses in breakfast cereals 
became known, other developments in the scientific world made 
available ample supplies of vitamins at economical prices. Thus, 
the nutritional contribution of some breakfast cereals could be, 
and was, greatly improved through restoration. 


Since the early days of breakfast food restoration and of white 
flour and white bread enrichment, the world-famous firm of 
Hoffmann-La Roche has supplied top quality vitamins by the tons. 
Pioneering work in its laboratories and by its collaborators resulted 
in the “duplication” of some of nature’s extremely complex sub- 
stances. First, the chemical composition of the vitamin was learned. 
Second, the pure substance was isolated. Third, the “duplicate” 
was made by synthesis. And fourth, the laboratory techniques 
were extended to large scale commercial operations. 


The manufactured “duplicate” is identical chemically and in bio- 
logical activity with nature’s own prod- a a a 
uct. A vitamin is still a vitamin regardless _£ , 

of whether nature or man made it. So ef- 

ficient is large-scale manufacturing, that 

vitamins are sold at a lower cost than if 

they were extracted from natural sources. 


This article is one of a series devoted to the story of vitamin en- 
riched or restored cereal products: white flour, white bread and 
rolls, corn meal and grits, macaroni products, white rice, breakfast 
cereals, farina. Reprints of this article, of any other in the series, 
or of all are available without charge. Please send your request to 
the Dept. of Education, Fine Chemicals Division, Hoffmann- 
La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, N. J. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche 
Ltd., 1956 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P. Q. 


©1960 HLR INC. 
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RE 


DURUM SUBSIDY 


Reports from Europe that the 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
will establish a subsidy for the 
export of durum wheat within a 
short time are labeled incorrect 
by officials, Though they admit 
durum is in good supply, the 
point out that since it carries a 
premium support rate, they do 
not contemplate any subsidy at 
this time. 


payments for wheat for export under 
FAS programs. 

One laconic report reaching this of- 
fice from New York noted “where 
there’s smoke, there’s fire.” « 


The Other Side 


Of the Coin... 


IT IS IMPORTANT to report an- 
other side of the coin concerning the 
controversy surrounding the inability 
or reluctance of the five-man com- 
mittee to reach a unanimous decision 
for publication after their visit to 
Western European wheat and flour 
markets. 
«© 

An old line official—a most articu- 
late and persuasive gentleman—has 
underlined some aspects of the hard 
red winter wheat export problem 
which the top brass dismiss the instant 
they come under critical fire. 

® 

This official spoke up briskly, saying 
in effect: “Mr. Reporter, here is what 
we face and here is what we are try- 
ing to do. This concept we have un- 
doubtedly proposes an utterly differ- 
ent approach to wheat production in 
the U.S. We are facing a buyers’ mar- 
ket in Western Europe which will be- 
come a buyers’ opportunity as soon as 
the European Common Market takes 
effect.” 

+ 

Continuing, he says that Western 
European buyers want a chance to 
buy high protein red winter wheat. 
They want a guarantee of selection of 
hard red winter wheats for their do- 
mestic baking purposes and they do 
not want to run the risk of the broad 
general grades now available for any 
grade standard of U.S. hard red win- 
ters. 

* 

In short, this gentleman is speaking 
of tailored grades of hard red winters 
for Western European markets. 

a 

There lies the problem—and it has 
been “discovered” and is being ex- 
plored by Great Plains Wheat, Inc. « 
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talian Milling Engineers Examine Market, 


Want to Help, Not Teach American Millers 


For over a year now, peppy Lawrence 
Jarach has been studying the U.S. 
market for flour milling machinery. 
Just what, his associates in Italy asked 
him, can we expect to do for the 
American millers? We have built 700 
mills, large and small, in 35 countries. 
We believe our technical know-how is 
good. We believe we have the right 
men to meet their needs. 

Mr. Jarach’s report was: “We can- 
not teach the American millers any- 
thing. We cannot expect them to take 
our ideas unquestioned. We must 
adapt our ideas to their requirements.” 

The firm Mr. Jarach’s Industrial 
Overseas Technical Corp. represents 
is Ocrim of Cremona, Italy. The firm 
has built small installations and large 
installations. Right now, it is erecting 
a 6,000 sack mill in Uruguay; it is 
putting up two new mills in Chile and 
a miller in Brazil has just ordered his 
sixth Ocrim unit. The firm is working 
on plants in Guatemala City and in 
Colombia. And it has erected no less 
than 33 mills in Mexico, says Giu- 
seppe Spinelli, the firm’s general man- 
ager, who is currently visiting the 
US. 

Mr. Spinelli, visiting THE MILL- 
ER’s office in Minneapolis last week, 
says that Ocrim was founded in 1945 
by Guido Grassi, an industrialist, who 
has his roots in flour milling. An op- 
erative miller himself, his family has 
owned flour mills in Italy for gen- 
erations. In 1945 he decided to apply 


a 
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his experience to building flour mills 
for others. Starting in Italy, he soon 
extended his service to many foreign 
countries. 
AOM Exhibit Planned 

The familiar house colors of Ocrim, 
pastel green and cream, will be seen 
by members of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers at the 65th annual 
technical conference and trade show 
in Minneapolis next May. Exhibit 
space has already been reserved. And 
the firm has been a generous contribu- 
tor to the equipping of the new mill 
at Kansas State University. « 


PICTURED on the left is Giuseppe 
Spinelli, general manager of Ocrim, 
Cremona, Italy with Lawrence Jar- 
ach, Industrial Overseas Technical 
Corp. 


“Jef Davis Moseby, who’s 
got a one-gallus mill up to 
Roarin’ Creek,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “ain’t 
ever run hardly any until 
here a little while back - 
when danged ef he didn’t 
Start runnin’ wheat night 
and day steady. eS 
_ ery erick miller 
itt here was 
+ beat out wonderin’ 
how he done it un- 


“revenuers come along an’ found out Jef was jes’ 


e mill to m 


oise an’ cover ‘Up 


half-barrel 
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_ MIKRO-PULSAIRE 
MODEL 20-6, 
SHOWING 
FILTER CYLINDERS 


THE ORBIT OF APPROVAL... 


From Brooklyn to Bangkok .. . Bakersfield to Baden-Baden... 
wherever materials are processed, MIKRO-Products are doing 
a job that rates a universal nod of approval. It is this endorsement 
by leading users of MIKRO grinding, air conveying and dust 
collection equipment that has moved MIKRO-Products into a 
leading position among suppliers of processing systems. But 
more important, to meet the requirements of customers every- 
where, MIKRO Engineering is continually creating new equip- 
ment for new uses ... MIKRO Laboratories are developing more 
effective methods for processing an endless variety of materials 
...and MIKRO Service is set up to provide on-the-spot solutions 
to processing problems throughout the world! Bulletin 571. 


MIKRO-Products 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
6 Chatham Rd., Summit, N. J. 
A Division of American-Marietta Company 


MIKRO-ATOMIZER 


MIKRO-PULSAIRE — Dust Collector for automatic clean- 
ing... minimum maintenance . . . maximum recovery. 


MIKRO-BUD — Vertical pulverizer with built-in variable- 
speed classifier for increased production . . . cooler 
grinding. 

MIKRO-ATOMIZER — Pulverizes .. . air classifies . . . 
conveys in one operation. 


MIKRO-PULVERIZER — High capacity . . . dry or liquid 
milling .. . precise particle size control. 


MIKRO-AIRLOCK — For continuous dustless discharge 
or feeding. 


PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


GRINDING CONVEYING COLLECTING 


REPRESENTATIVES throughout the United States, Continental Europe, British Isles, Canada, Mexico, Central and South America, 
West Indies, South Africa, India, Japan, Philippines, Australia and New Zealand. 


MANUFACTURING FACILITIES: United States, Canada, Continental Europe, British Isles. 
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Fast 3-way Delivery 
Helps Make 


Commander Larabee 
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Pick the “package” that suits your needs... 





Air Slide Car, bulk truck, or bag. Commander 


Larabee provides all three. 
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@®Registered trade name, Fuller Compan 


ab BULK TRUCK. More and more Com- trailer insures safe ‘‘sealed’”’ delivery from 
mander Larabee customers are capitalizing on mill to bakery. It is one more way you can 
convenient bulk delivery regardless of location, 


receive dependable Commander Larabee flours 
Fast, efficient transfer from bulk car to bulk in bulk. 








2) AIRSLIDE CARS. Special ventilating tech- €) ADMX. Here’s the best for shipping sack flour. 
niques developed by Commander Larabee help Insulated cars maintain even temperature in transit. 
keep condensation to a minimum. Proven bulk Sealed plastic lining and flush doors give a smooth in- 
handling methods assure maximum car un- terior which prevents bag damage. Next time you need 
loading, bin discharge and conveying efficiency. dependable, top performing flour in bags, check on 
They’re yours from Commander Larabee. Commander Larabee ADMX. 
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Declining Trend 
Of Consumption 

Declining per capita consumption 
of wheat in highly developed coun- 
tries not likely to be reversed. That’s 
the report from the _ International 
Wheat Council quoted in “Agriculture 
Abroad, publication of Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture’s economics 
division. Root cause is shift to high 
protein foods, rising level of consumer 
income. Population gains may not be 
enough to prevent gradual falling off 





Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over... Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS CO. 
Seattle, U.S.A. 

Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 
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of total consumption .. . so says IWC 
report. 

But there’s tremendously obvious 
area for more consumption provided 
demand can be made effective, says 
same report. Council acknowledges 
that solutions of international distribu- 
tion problems for wheat depend on 
national policies of governments con- 
cerned. Governmental intervention in 
areas of consumption not nearly so 
active as in either production or trade, 
although various programs have been 
tried. Some governmental measures, 
such as those dealing with interna- 
tional trade in flour, create rigidities 
in the wheat trade which tend to hin- 
der its free development, says IWC. 


Pool Elevators’ 
Earnings Increase 

Manitoba Pool Elevators completed 
fiscal year July 31 with combined net 
earnings of $1,921,968 compared with 
$1,885,039 year earlier. Figures were 
presented at 35th annual meeting in 
Winnipeg. Amount available for allo- 
cation to accounts of members is $1,- 
352,272, with balance allocated to 
reserve accounts. Organization com- 
prises 225 local country elevator asso- 
ciations, one seed association. 


Population Stimulant 
To Farm Production 

Estimated increase of about 4 mil- 
lion in Canadian population in next 
10 years will provide stimulant to 
farm production and benefits to retail 
distribution services, claims C. “Gus” 
Varkaris, economist with Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture. His review 
of reports on economic prospects in- 
dicates, however, that large acreage 
of agricultural land in central pro- 
vinces will go out of cultivation be- 
fore food needs of an expanded popu- 
lation halt—or reverse—this trend. 

Agricultural production continues 
to rise despite abandonment of farm 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








lands or diversion to other uses. Ad- 
dition of 4 million people by 1970 to 
Canada’s population would probably 
require equivalent of 600 supermar- 
kets with an annual business volume 
of about $2 million each. The Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects considers that Canadian 
farmers will be able to produce the 
food required . forecasts that by 
1980 total agricultural output will be 
half as much again as in 1955. 


Wheat, Flour Exports 
Show Increases 

Wheat and flour exports for Sep- 
tember, second month of the crop 
year, hit 29,500,000 bu., boosting two- 
month aggregate to almost 56,200,- 
000 bu. or 5,600,000 bu. above Au- 
gust-September of previous crop year. 
September movement included 2,700,- 
000 bu. wheat flour, with the two- 
month total equivalent to 5,528,000 
bu. In the two-month period Canadian 
flour cleared to 64 different destina- 
tions, with U.K. taking equivalent of 
1,524,000 bu. as flour. Lebanon took 
558,000 bu. and Philippines 559,000 
bu. as flour. 

During August and September, 
U.K. imported 18,877,000 bu. wheat, 
Japan took 10,657,000 bu. and Ger- 
many 5,591,000 bu. Other importers 
taking more than 1,500,000 bu. dur- 
ing the two months were Italy, Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg, Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland and France. 


Comment on Policy 
Of Wheat Board 

Board official has charged as “com- 
pletely unfair” complaints levelled at 
the board by London office of Mc- 
Cabe Grain Co. in its weekly report 
that “board appeared to have with- 
drawn from export market for bar- 
ley.” Grain firm report went on to 
state, “We have reached stage when 
buyers in this country no longer listen 
to prices of Canadian barley, their 
prices being completely unrealistic 
with other origins despite being duty 
free .. . we cannot help but feel sorry 
for holders of Pacific barley who will 
either have to store purchases and 
wait for a miracle . . . or be hopeless- 
ly slaughtered.” 

Board spokesman said that board 
had been offering Canadian barley on 
a competitive basis with U.S. barley 
at U.K. ports and criticized McCabe 
letter for not giving analysis of entire 
picture. He said very little barley was 
being bought in U.K. at present be- 
cause its own domestic crop is now 
on the market and because of wet 
harvest it was being moved fast as 
possible into U.K. consumptive chan- 
nels. « 
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TIME, MOISTURE. 
TEMPERATURE 


influence the conditioning of wheat. 
Insufficient tempering time can be 
compensated by increased temperature 








® Tempering in Bins 
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MORE THAN 2000 | 
MIAG-RADIATOR-CONDITIONERS 
work in flour mills 
throughout the world 


use the MIAG 


To insure best results ¢ 
LAB-CON DITIONER 





BRAUNSCHWEIG /éemeny 


MIAG NORTHAMERICA, INC. THE TRIMONT CORP., LTD. 
1616 SOUTH 8TH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 1390 SHERBROOKE ST. W., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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FLAVOR RESEARCH AND 
FOOD ACCEPTANCE 


Sponsored by Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


This book ranks as the leading authority on one of the basic 
factors of food product success—fiavor. It covers advances 
of recent years in sensory testing, consumer evaluation, 
psychology, physiology and chemistry. It is based on a series 
of four symposia sponsored by the flavor laboratory of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., and contains findings of 40 acknowl- 
edged leaders in the various aspects 

of flavor research ..... 


RADIATION TECHNOLOGY in Food, 
Agriculture & Biology 


By Norman W. Desrosier, Ph.D. 
and Henry M. Rosenstock, Ph.D. 


Two research leaders collaborate in presenting the basic 
principles of ionizing radiations and their present and proba- 
ble future applications in food processing and preservation, 


oot ee eical rereccch. .. $12.50 ($13.50 Foreign) 


INSECT PESTS of Stored Grain and 


Grain Products 
By Richard T. Cotton 


From his long experience with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
author deals with facts, tests, research and practical 

experience in modern methods of insect control.. $4.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Pointers in the business areas of leadership, organization, 
conservation of time and energy, methods of teaching, pro- 
cedures for getting along with employers, employees and 
fellow executives; the art of self command, 

use, timing of words and action 


HANDBOOK OF FOOD 


AND AGRICULTURE 
Edited by Frank C. Blanck 


A one-volume handbook for chemists, engineers, research 
workers and students. It covers the newest applications of 
science to the fields of food and agriculture. Each chapter 
covers in concise form the most important, up-to-date infor- 
mation available on soils, plant growth, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, nutrition, storage of raw products, food processing, 
preservation, spoilage, packaging, quality control, waste 
disposal and related topics. Mr. Blanck is a con- 

sultant to the U.S. Department of Agriculture.... $15.00 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all 
divisions, to 1954. A dramatic story of one 
of the world's largest businesses 


THE CHEMISTRY & TECHNOLOGY OF 
CEREALS as Food and Feed 


Edited by Samuel A. Matz, Ph.D. 


The first comprehensive survey of the chemistry and tech- 
nology of the cereal industries ever published, say the pub- 
lishers. Or. Matz is chief of the Cereal and Grain Products 
Branch, Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces. The book has 25 chapters covering cereals 
from wheat through all the other grains, and on manufac- 
ture of breakfast cereals, processed cereals for human nutri- 
tion, effects and detection of insect and rodent infestation of 


Soe ealtisty ae ecch’ Held’... $15.00 ($16.00 Foreign) 


FOOD CHEMISTRY 
By Lillian H. Meyer 
Dr. Meyer's text offers an approach to food chemistry that 
includes the recent contributions of science along with the 


results of centuries of discovery 
by trial and error 


BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


A handy, pocket-sized booklet of The MILLER series of edi- 
torials on milling industry costs. This is an ideal booklet for 
purchase by millers for circulation to their salesmen and 


ther int ted 
— .... 20¢ each up to 100 copies 
larger supplies at reduced price 


FARINOGRAPH CURVE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF MILLED FLOURS 
By R. K. Bequette, R. B. Potts and C. A. Watson 


Reprints of a technical article in which the authors make 
comparisons of Brabender Rapid Test and Brabender Quad- 
ruplex results with those obtained from the Buhler experi- 


mental mill. Iiustrated 
with tables end eherts 20c each up to 100 copies 
larger supplies at reduced price 
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Canada’s 1960 Spring Wheat Crop High 
in Grade, Protein, Baking Strength 


Canada’s 1960 crop of hard red 
spring wheat rates a “high” in the 
qualities that make for good baking. 
That’s the latest report from the lab- 
oratory of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 

The crop, 455 million bushels of 
it, rates mostly No. 2 and No. 3 
Northern. 

It’s high in protein content, baking 
strength and supporting value, say the 
technicians. 

Despite a reduction in bushel 
weight, the Northern grades mill very 
well and give high yields of good- 
color flour. And—with so little frost 
damage this year—bushel weight will 
be an important grading factor. The 
crop Came in under ideal weather con- 
ditions and most of it is dry enough 
to go into “straight” grades. 


Test Samples 

Tests made on 6,353 samples of 
the statutory grades of wheat obtained 
from 1,739 shipping points in the 
three prairie provinces show that av- 
erage protein content is 14.2%, the 
same as in 1959, and .7% higher than 
the long term average. Average pro- 
tein levels are 13.2% for Manitoba, 
14.5% for Saskatchewan and 13.8% 
for Alberta. A large high protein area 
extends over western Saskatchewan 
and eastern Alberta; except for the 
eastern half of Manitoba, which is 
below-average protein, the remaining 
wheat-growing areas are average pro- 
tein. 

Average bushel weights for 1, 2, 3 
and 4 Northern (wheat cleaned for 
milling) are 64.5, 62.5, 61.5, and 60.0 
lb. respectively, and corresponding 
protein contents are 13.7, 14.1, 14.1, 
and 14.8%. There is not much differ- 
ence in the flour qualities of the first 
three grades, although there are small 
consistent trends in flour yield, ash 
and color as grade goes down. 

The flour qualities of No. 4 North- 
ern are particularly good for the 
grade, but flour yield is lowest, ash is 
highest, and flour color is not quite 
so bright. The small difference be- 
tween No. 4 Northern and _ higher 
grades in gassing power reflects 
soundness of kernels in this grade this 
year. Baking strength and supporting 
value are the same for the first three 
Northern grades; baking strength is 
higher for No. 4 Northern, in line 
with its higher protein content, but 
supporting value is not any better. 
Doughs handle very well during bak- 
ing, and there is an upward trend in 
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absorption as grade goes down. 

The amber durum wheat acreage 
has dropped for the third successive 
year, but higher yields this year have 
more than offset the reduction. Pro- 
duction is 16.3 million bushels com- 
pared with 14.7 million bushels last 
year. The new durum crop is high in 


grade (mostly 2 and 3 C.W.) and pro- 
tein but down in bushel weight. The 
wheat is quite vitreous, mills well, and 
gives good semolina yields. Yellow 
pigment is high. Dough properties and 
macaroni quality are excellent. 

For the three statutory grades (No. 
2 C.W. to No. 4 C.W.), bushel weight 
and percent vitreous kernels both de- 
crease with grade, and differences in 
protein are comparatively small. Ex- 
tra 4 C.W. is typically high in bushel 





Quality 


235 Fifth Avenue 


J. K. Howie Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Satisfaction 


Are Synonymous with 


SHUTTLE BRAND 


Registered Trade Mark 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 
Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 


Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 6370 


Distributors 


M.M.C. Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 


Service 


New York 16, N.Y. 


Capital Corrugating Co. 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 














ANOTHER 

MILL 

MODERNIZING 
PROGRAM... 


Dixie-Portland Flour Mill 
Installs Simon-Carter Pneumatic System 


‘“More efficient milling, with corre- 
sponding benefits of greater yield and 
lower costs’? —this is what pneumatic 
conveying means at Dixie-Portland’s 
**B” mill in Chattanooga. 

A completely new Simon-Carter 
cleaning house has been installed, in- 
corporating pressure pneumatic con- 
veying and sonic valves. 

In the mill, medium pressure suc- 
tion pneumatic conveying assures a 
very sanitary operation, cool grind- 
ing, and a uniform product. 

Investigate the advantages of a 
Simon-Carter system. You may agree 
—with Dixie-Portland—that “‘you 
can make money by spending it. . 
for modernization.”’ 


Engineers and Manufacturers e Complete Mill Projects 








SIMON-CARTER CO. 
673 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 


Simon Engineering Companies of Canada Ltd. 
670 Bayview Ave., Toronto 17, Ontario 














| weight, kernel weight, vitreous ker- 


nels, and protein. 


There is not much to choose be- 
tween the statutory grades in maca- 


| roni color. Although Extra 4 C.W. 
| produces a slightly paler macaroni, 
| the color is excellent for the grade. 
| When the new durum crop becomes 


blended with the carryover, there is 


| every reason to expect that protein 


content and macaroni color will be 


| maintained and that dough properties 


will be improved. 
Crop Bulletin No. 77 (Canadian 


| Wheat 1960) and Crop Bulletin No. 


78 (Protein Survey of Wheat 1960) 


| will be published by the laboratory 
| soon. Bulletin No. 77 discusses the 
| milling and baking qualities of dif- 
| ferent grades of the hard red spring 


wheat crop and the semolina and 
macaroni qualities of different grades 
of the amber durum crop. 

Bulletin No. 78 deals with the pro- 
tein survey of the hard red spring 
wheat crop by grades and provinces, 
and contains alphabetic listings show- 
ing protein means and ranges by prov- 


| inces. A large map showing the origin 
| of samples that fall into different pro- 


tein ranges will be distributed with the 
bulletin. « 


Diverse Subjects 


| Covered by Flour, 


Grain Accountants 


Members of the Flour Mill and 


| Grain Accountants Assn. should know 


a lot more about the industries which 
they serve as a result of their recent 


| meeting in Wichita. They covered 
| subjects as diverse as bulk flour pro- 
| duction, the manpower challenge of 
| the 1960’s, and bagging. 


Dwight Burton, Farmers Commis- 


| sion Co., Wichita, presided as presi- 


dent, while Ross Palmer, Lawrence 
Photo Supply, Inc., Wichita, ushered 
in the program topics in his capacity 
as chairman for that segment of the 
meeting. 

Del Bosley, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, handled the subject of “Bulk 
Flour Production Records — What’s 
Our Yield?” He enumerated scales 
available for bulk production and 
then opened his subject to questions 
from the floor. 

Walter Gick, U.S. Department of 
Labor, spoke on “Manpower—Chal- 
lenge of the °60’s.” 

Other speakers were Robert E. UI- 
rich, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., on differ- 
ent types of bags available, and P. 


| Milchan, Morrison Milling Co., Den- 
| ton, Texas, on “Purchasing Proce- 
| dures, Trials and Tribulations.” « 
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Changes in Houston 


Sales Management 
Made by Bemis 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has made some 
changes in its Houston sales division, 





including two promotions and the | 


movement of one 
veteran to its oper- 
ations in Peoria, 
Ill. 

Louis W. Che- 
nault, sales man- 
ager for the Hou- 
ston sales division, 
becomes manager 
of the plant and 
sales division 
there, replacing 

Louis Chenault Gordon M. Robb, 
who becomes manager of the Bemis 
plant and paper mill in Peoria. 

B. E. Rogan, with the company 
since 1948, succeeds Mr. Chenault as 


Houston sales manager. The changes | 
were reported by | 


| 





H. J. Wehren- | 
brecht, director of 
southern oper a- | 


tions. 

Mr. Chenault 
joined Bemis as a 
trainee in the Hou- 
ston sales office in 
1938. He served as 
a sales representa- 
tive in the com- 
pany’s Harlingen, 
Texas, and Houston offices until 1951, 
when he was made Houston plant 
merchandiser. He became sales man- 
ager in 1955. He attended Memphis 
State University and was graduated 
from Southwestern University, Mem- 
phis, in 1937. 

Mr. Robb joined Bemis 43 years 
ago as an office boy in Houston. 


B. E. Rogan 


While working during the day, he | 


completed his secondary education at 


night and continued on with special | 


courses at LaSalle Extension Univer- 


sity in Houston and the Institute for | 


Management at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Chicago. 

After 10 years in various purchas- 
ing and accounting posts Mr. Robb 
became a salesman in the Houston 


sales division. In 1943, he became | 
sales manager and, in 1951, manager | 
of the Houston plant and sales di- | 


vision. 


Mr. Rogan started with the com- 


pany as a Sales correspondent at the 


Houston sales division in 1948. He | 
became a sales representative in 1952 | 
and served in that position until his | 
appointment as field sales supervisor | 


early this year. « 
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ADD 

THIS 
VALUABLE 
BOOK 

TO YOUR 
REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 


You will find that this fourth edition of 
FLour MILLING is packed with interesting 
and useful information about flour milling. 
Prepared by the Simon Technical Milling 
Staff, this book is considered to be the world’s 
most authoritative reference on milling sub- 
jects. It’s a handsome book, too. . . inside and 
out. Send us your order today. 

The price is $16.50 per copy, 
postpaid. 


Hour 





---------------- 


) oi SIMON-CARTER CO. 


673 19th Avenue Northeast 
Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 











Please send me copies of FLOUR MILLING (4th Edition). 
My checkfor$__.. = === is enclosed. 

Name___ 

Company___ 


Address 
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WEIGHER OvenrLow 


MOTOR DRIVING 
PACKING AUGER 


STAINLESS STEEL PACKING TUBE 


HEAD 
WITH QUICK HEIGHT 
ADJUSTMENT LEVER 


TWO STAGE SWITCH’ 


CHANNEL IRON 
SUPPORT FRAME 


Speed Is 


up our flour pack- 
* the cry resounds from mill to 
and back to the manufacturers 
of packing equipment. It’s an ever- 
recurring request for faster, automat- 
ed operations to increase efficiency 
while at the same time cutting costs. 

One of the latest steps in this di- 
rection is a new, high-speed packer 
to handle calico, jute and open-topped 
multiwall paper bags in the 50-150 Ib. 
range. The packer is being marketed 
by Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., 
the Rochdale, England, engineering 
firm. 


“Let’s 
ing 
mill 


speed 


Designed by Robinson’s Australian 
associate company, the packer is 
electro - hydraulically operated and 
normally is installed on two floors, the 
weigher being mounted on the floor 
above the packing and sewing sec- 
tion. 

Packing speeds achieved on recent 
tests carried out with flour are 8 bags 
min. with 70-lb. bags and 6 bags min. 
with 140 Ib. bags. 


=4 








A Milling Technology Feature 


WEIGHER 


WEIGHER 
HOPPER 


‘Help us pack our flour faster!’ That's 


lémand from the industry. Along 
with, it comes insistence on safety. To 
answer the call, manufacturers are 
working all the time to improve avail- 


genuity. 


sf 





able. equipment. One innovation is 
being marketed by Thomas Robinson 
& Son, Ltd. Its development and opera- 
tion dre a tribute to engineering in- 


the Key to Flour Packing 


How It Operates 

Five manual switches—controlling 
weigher, packing auger, hydraulic 
pump, transporter and sewing heads— 
are switched on, together with the 
system which feeds the weigher. When 
the weigher is full and ready to tip, 
a “weigher full” sign is illuminated on 
the control panel. 

Bags are placed.on the packing tube 
by the operator, who depresses a foot 
pedal to start the complete automatic 
packing cycle. The pedal switch im- 
mediately operates the hydraulic 
clamping device for holding and slid- 
ing the bag up and down the tube. 
The weight of the bag is taken on a 
fork lift table mounted upon a verti- 
cal ram. 

This table rises to within 1 in. of 
the packing tube, which ensures that 
material is packed into the bottom 
corners of all bags. Packing density 
depends on the rate at which the ram 
descends. To enable varying degrees 
of pack, a loose and tight pack con- 


trol valve is fitted on the control pan- 
el. 


Safety Features 

Safety is always a prime factor with 
such equipment—here’s how it func- 
tions on the Robinson packer: 

As a precaution, a red foot-switch 
is placed adjacent to the packing cy- 
cle switch for the operator to return 
the table at any time during its up 
stroke with immediate opening of the 
bag clamps. No resetting is necessary 
after the table has returned to the 
bottom of its stroke. 

Electrical interlocking also is incor- 
porated to prevent the packer from 
operating if the following conditions 
occur: 

@ Weigher not full 

@ Weigher pan door remains open 

@ Stoppage of main motor 

@ Fork lift table not seated correctly 
at the bottom of its stroke 

Regarding feed, when the geared 
motor of the weigher is energized, th 
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material to be weighed is fed into a 
weigh pan until 80% of the full load 
is delivered. A mechanism then op- 
erates and energizes two thrusters, 
thereby closing a valve and reducing 
the feed to a trickle until the weigh- 
ment is complete. An automatic 
switch then operates and immediately 
applies the brake. 

The auger packing section is situ- 
ated below the weigher and suspend- 
ed from the weigher frame. Within 
the stainless steel packing tube, which 
is changed easily to accommodate dif- 
ferent bag sizes, a continuous packing 
auger runs on ball bearings and is 
driven through a hydraulic fluid cou- 
pling by a 15 h.p. motor. The function 
of this coupling is to slip when peak 
load is reached, thereby taking the 
packing strain off the bags and avoid- 
ing bursts. The first surge of material 
from the weigher also is cushioned by 
this coupling. 

For uniform packing, actual pack- 
ing or “lying” of the material is done 
by a special impeller with two wings 
of aerofoil section, which is mounted 
at the end of the auger so that no un- 
packed area exists under the auger 
spindle end. This ensures a more uni- 
form density and gives a bigger lap 
for sewing. 

Sewing Equipment 

Two robust sewing machines, with 
independent 114 h.p. motors, are 
mounted on a ball thrust turret with 
a quick adjustment lever. The ma- 


THE ROBINSON high-speed packer, at the left, is han- 
dling the entire 17,250 Ib. per hour output of a mill in the 
Philippines in 50 Ib. calico bags, employing only two men 
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THE ROBINSON weigher with de-aerating conveyor feed above it is sho 
here. The drive to the packing auger is below the weigher drive. 


chines are arranged back-to-back on 
the turret so that broken needles can 
be replaced from the back of the 
packer without interfering with the 
sewing operator, simply by swivelling 
the turret. A power plug and manual 
switch are provided to enable the 
spare machine to be tested without 
loss of production. 

As for control gear, the control 
cabinets are at the rear of the bag 
clamp shaft. The lower cabinet houses 
a hydraulic oil tank of 32 gal. capac- 


Ea ete 


Bow 


(bottom). 


ity and a hydraulic pump directly 
coupled to a 5 h.p. motor. All electri- 
cal switchgear is enclosed in the dust- 
proof top cabinet. 

Solenoid - operated hydraulic pilot 
valves are used to actuate the main 
hydraulic valves for the bag clamps 
and main table ram, thus eliminating 
intricate mechanical linkages. Only a 
small quantity of fluid is used for each 
movement, and with hydraulic fluid 
being incompressible, the operation is 
instantaneous and positive. « 


to a shift. At the right is shown the neat arrangement 
inside the electrical cabinet (top) and hydraulic cabinet 
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Adaptability to any plant, high yield, exceptional efficiency 
in cleaning, better use of air aspiration, excellent quality 
of finished products, easy control and excellent sanitar 
conditions are the most evident advantages of the SMD 
middlings purifier. 


Double or triple set of four interchangeable sieves arranged sh as  & = | 


in two or three layers. 


Air chamber subdivided into compartments with microme- MULTIPLE 


trical regulation by means of 26 independent slide valves. 
Collecting conveying channel equipped with 24 swivel flaps MIDDLINGS PURIFIER 


for the proper distribution of the stock, and 5 double- TYPE SMD 


bottomed channels for conveying refuse toward the head. 


Expansion chamber for the recuperation of heavy particles 
with an internal 12-volt lighting system. 


Adjusting the slope of the sieves 


Adjustment of an aspiration valve even when the machine is running 


Transverse adjustment of the sieves 


OCRIM MILLING ENGINEERING WORKS, Cremona, Italy 


American Representatives INDUSTRIAL OVERSEAS TECHNICAL CORP., 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Ye 
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Insect-Free Grain—A Vital Goal 


If Grain in Storage Can Be Freed of 
Contamination the Flour Miller Will 
Benefit in His Operations 


VERY flour miller dreams that 
someday the grain he converts 
into food for human consumption will 
have long - range, 

LT. permanent free- 

| ag ™ dom from _ insect 

3 ? contamination. 

The ideal would 
be a_ protectant 
lasting months — 
even years — with- 
out affecting the 
vital, life - giving 
factors of the grain 
itself. 

Well, the miller 
can take heart that his dream has a 
hard core of fact around it, and the 
scientists are working diligently to 
bring it down to earth where they 
may put it to good use. 

The protection of grain in storage 
from insect attack is one of the big 
problems now confronting farmers, 
grain dealers and government officials. 
The flour miller is equally concerned, 
since he must obtain supplies of grain 
free from insect contamination to 
produce flour of the high standard re- 
quired by public demand and pure 
food laws. 

In earlier years, when huge sur- 
pluses of grain were unknown, long 
time storage of grain was seldom nec- 
essary. The grain dealer was con- 
cerned mainly with maintaining grain 
in sufficiently good condition to pass 
inspection under the prevailing grain 
standards. An occasional fumigation 
could be relied upon to reduce the 
count of live adult insects to avoid 
a notation of “weevily grain.” 

Fumigants, when properly used can 
be relied upon to give an immediate 
kill of insects in stored grain. How- 
ever, they do not afford long time 
protection to grain in storage. For 
this reason, and to meet needs of the 
present situation, investigators have 
revived their interest in the use of 
so-called “grain protectants,” which 
will remain effective for months or 
even years without affecting germina- 
tion, food value or milling qualities. 

A grain protectant is any substance 
which is mixed with grain to prevent 
attack and subsequent infestation by 
insects. It can be applied in the form 
of a dust or spray. 


Richard T. Cotton 
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By RICHARD T. COTTON 


The use of dusts for the preserva- 
tion of grain from insect attack origi- 
nated many thousands of years ago 
when primitive man established the 
custom of storing grain in holes dug 
in the ground. Layers of sand, dust or 
ashes used to cover the grain served 
as simple barriers against insects and 
other pests. Mixing the grain with 
such materials was a logical develop- 
ment from this practice. 

To the present day peasants in Iran 
harvest wheat with a sickle or by 
pulling the wheat plants out by the 


roots. Later, when the wheat is dry, 
the plants are spread in a thin layer 
on the ground. Oxen, drawing a con- 
traption having small wheels with ir- 
regular rims, trample the wheat until 
the grain is removed from the heads. 

The straw and the grain are then 
thrown to one side and the process 
continued until all the grain is 
threshed. Men armed with pronged 
wooden forks toss the threshed grain 
into the air, allowing the wind to blow 
the straw and chaff away. During this 
process the grain becomes thoroughly 





A typical experience 
in the work-a-day 
lives of thousands 
of industries. 


DOGGONE IT, PETE, 
THIS HAS GOT TO STOP! 








_ 


etre ZA 


.. . Just came from the bag- 
filling department. . . Not a 
man wearing a respirator. 


« Ls zz 

I'm not surprised, Jim. ) 
The men would rather \ 
breathe dust than wear } 
heavy old respirators. 











I know it. But I'm 

H Supposed to enforce 
safety rules. Oh, for 
a light, comfortable 
dust mask! 


light as a feather! 








They're up on 





[ Seen Purchasing yet j 





Here's what you want, men- 
The Flex-A-Foam Dust Mask- 





} It should. It filters 
1 non-toxic dust par- 
ticles 100 times 
smaller than you 
can actually see. 














new developments. 
Order a trial dozen, } 
Bob. Maybe they'll 


g wear these without 
By continual prodding. 
\ 3 = ; 





z 





Try low-cost FLEX-A-FOAM and judge 


proof by performance 


They're glad to wear 
Flex-A-Foam Dust Masks. 
Our troubles are over! 


oe e entire plant! Today 
— 1-45 


FLEXO PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Wanted: Clean Grain continues) 


mixed with sand. Although the grain 
is screened through small hand 
screens, the finished product usually 
contains one-half to several percent 
sand and dirt. 

Quite similar methods are still prac- 
<iced by small land owners in Mexico. 
Ihe practice of mixing sand with 
grain was also practiced by the ancient 
&gyptians and by the American Indi- 
«ans who had the habit of burying corn 
m curious sand mounds. 

Many types of dusts have been tried 
from time to time as grain protectants. 
Of these, mineral dusts have been 
found quite effective for the purpose. 
Silica in one form or another has 
been used for this purpose in many 
countries up to the present time. 
Crystalline silica in the form of finely 
ground quartz dust was marketed un- 
der the name of “Naaki” in Germany 
and “Neosyl” in England. 

Silica is the most abundant constit- 
uent of the minerals and rocks that 
make up the crust of the earth. Many 
clays. and diatomaceous earths con- 
tain high percentages of silica, and a 
number of them in finely divided 
form have been found effective in pro- 
tecting grain from insect attack. Un- 
fortunately free silica in finely divided 
form constitutes a silicosis hazard to 
workmen, and for this reason, its use 
for treating grain was prohibited in 
Germany in 1941. 

In addition to silica dusts, a num- 
ber of other mineral dusts have been 
marketed under proprietary names for 
use in protecting stored grain from 
insect attack. Rock phosphate in ad- 
mixture with sulphur was sold for 
this purpose in Egypt under the name 
of “Katelsousse”; anhydrite (anhy- 
drous gypsum) in England under the 
name of “Fygran” and hydrated fer- 
rous phosphate in Russia under the 
name of “Vivianite.” Certain oxides 


of magnesium and aluminum also 
have been advocated for the purpose. 

A long list of chemically active 
dusts has been recommended and test- 
ed as grain protectants in addition to 
the chemically inert dusts mentioned. 
These chemically active dusts cause 
the death of insects by their poisonous 
action. They are effective in low con- 
centrations and are not affected by 
moisture content of the grain. Typi- 
cal of chemically active dusts are 
DDT and lindane. Although used to a 
limited extent in some foreign coun- 
tries, their use as grain protectants is 
prohibited in the U.S. 

Inert Dusts 

Inert dusts cause the death of in- 
sects by promoting the rapid loss of 
body moisture. Insects which live in 
stored grain depend upon their food 
supply for moisture needs. 

Unless the grain is fairly high in 
moisture content, they cannot readily 
replace water lost through the action 
of inert dusts, and death from desic- 
cation quickly follows. 

Just how dusts cause this loss of 
moisture remained a mystery until a 
few years ago. Briscoe and his asso- 
ciates in England reported that any 
hard mineral, when ground sufficiently 
fine, is moderately effective in killing 
grain-infesting insects regardless of 
its chemical properties. 

In general, dusts with a hardness 
below 3 on Moh’s scale are ineffective. 
As hardness increases from 3-6 effec- 
tiveness increases rapidly. In the range 
from 6-10 in hardness the increase in 
effectiveness is not so pronounced, 
but is still significant. 

These workers also observed that 
as dust particle size diminishes from 
10 microns to | micron, effectiveness 
increases. For effectiveness, the parti- 
cles should be mostly under 10 mi- 


crons in diameter, preferably with a 
large proportion by weight in the 
range of 1-5 microns. 

The cuticle, or outer layer of the 
body wall of grain-infesting insects, 
has a waxy coating which renders it 
impervious to water and permits re- 
tention of water necessary to sustain 
life. In attempting to explain the mode 
of action of inert dusts in promoting 
water loss from dusted insects, Bris- 
coe and his co-workers suggested that 
possibly the waxy coating is attracted 
away from the insect body wall to 
cling to the dust crystals, thus leaving 
bare patches on the insect epicuticle, 
through which the body water evapo- 
rates. 

This theory was later disproved by 
Wigglesworth, another British scien- 
tist. He demonstrated that chemically 
inert dusts cause the desiccation of in- 
sects by getting between the surfaces 
of the cuticle that rub against each 
other, destroying its impermeability 
by abrading the waxy coating, thus 
causing a great increase in transpira- 
tion through the cuticle. 

In dry environments this loss of 
water is quickly fatal. However, if the 
insect is surrounded by moist air, im- 
permeability of the cuticle can be re- 
stored. 

For this reason, chemically inert 
dusts are not entirely effective in pro- 
tecting high-moisture grain. Their ef- 
fectiveness declines as the moisture 
content of the grain increases over 
12%. In dry grain many mineral 
dusts, with a particle size of 1 micron 
or less, are effective when used at 
the rate of 1 part per 1,000 parts by 
weight. Unfortunately, inert dusts 
cannot be used to treat commercial 
grain stocks, because grain so treated 
would be classed as “limed” and 
would be down-graded to “Sample 
Grade.” They could be used for the 
protection of feed grains on the farm, 
or other grains that would not enter 
commercial channels. 


At present the number of protect- 
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DURING A STRIKE ? 


THIS MAN Has = 
ONLY A FEW WEEKS 
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Take the guesswork out of 


WHEAT CONDITIONING 


with a 


FORSTER 


system 


@ Increase patent 
extraction 


®@ Improve flour 
color 


® Reduce fragmenta- 
tion count 


® Release valuable 
rest-bin capacities 


® Reduce power 
requirements 


® Save roll 
corrugating costs 


® Eliminate loss of 
time in mill-mix 
changes 


® Make wheat 
millable 


Use FORSTER for automatically controlled wheat conditioning. Control moisture to within 1/10 of 1%. 
Maintain optimum moistures in the low grades and in your feed. Asstre product uniformity 

better yield . . . lower ash . . . improved baking qualities. Make a better product—and more profit 
for your mill. Use a FORSTER wheat conditioning system. Capacities from 30 to 500 bushels per hour. 
Call or write today for complete mechanical details and prices. 


At your service—We fly our own planes 
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FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send complete details on Wheat Conditioner 
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Address 


ADA, OKLA FEderal 2-6020 
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Grain Needs Protection  continuea) 


ants approved for use by the Food 
and Drug Administration are limited 
to (1) A mixture of pyrethrins and 
piperony! butoxide and (2) malathion. 
Both insecticides are available in dust 
or spray. Grain dealers prefer a spray, 
since it is cleaner and does not add 
to the amount of dust normally pres- 
ent. 


Dusts or sprays can be applied to 


grain as it is being loaded into stor- 
age bins from trucks, or as it is being 
moved by augers from one bin to 
another. They may also be applied 
in the combine hopper, so that by the 
time the grain is placed in storage the 
protectant and grain are thoroughly 
mixed. Uniformity of application and 
distribution is desirable. 

Pyrethrin formulations: For wheat 








PiAKV ES ZA 


Versatile Floor - Mounted 


SINGLE SECTION 
SIFTER 














A machine that is ideal as a scalper, dry mash 


finisher, 


grain cleaner and feed dresser. Has 


capacity to handle the big jobs—but requires 


little power. Single unit machine with sifter base 


and motor mounted as a compact unit. Uses stand- 
ard type sieves for easy, quick change of flow. 


Write for information, specifications and prices on all 
Nor-Vell products. We will custom build to suit your re- 


quirements. 


or other small grains likely to be 
down-graded if inorganic dust car- 
riers are used, a dust with a powdered 
wheat base containing 1.1% pipero- 
ny! butoxide and 0.08% pyrethrins 
should be used at a dosage of 75 lb. 
per 1,000 bu. 

For feed grains to be used on the 
farm or for seeds, a dust with a talc 
base containing 1.0% piperonyl but- 
oxide and 0.06% pyrethrins can be 
used at the rate of 100 Ib. per 1,000 
bu. 

For use on seed grains where there 
is the possibility that the treated seed 
may be used in the preparation of 
foods, or in milling feeds, a pyrethrum 
slurry formulation is available. It is 
prepared as a wettable powder con- 
sisting of 0.75% _ pyrethrins and 
10.0% piperonyl butoxide in an in- 
ert inorganic carrier. It is applied at 
the rate of 1 lb. per 100 bu. seed. 

Two types of synergized pyrethrum 
spray formulations are available com- 
mercially. One is in the form of an 
emulsifiable concentrate to be diluted 
with water; the other contains a sol- 
vent as a carrier and comes ready pre- 
pared for use. Both types contain py- 
rethrins and piperonyl butoxide in the 
ratio of 1 to 10. Recommended dos- 
ages are 2 gal. of the solvent base 
spray per 1,000 bu. and from 4 to 5 
gal. of the water base spray. At these 
dosages protection will last for one 
season. FDA has set a tolerance of 
3 ppm for pyrethrins and 20 ppm 
of piperonyl butoxide on _ treated 
wheat. 

Malathion: For the treatment of 
wheat and other small grains it is rec- 
ommended that malathion be used as 
follows: One pint of the 57% pre- 
mium grade emulsifiable concentrate 
in 2 to 5 gal. water per 1,000 bu. grain 
or as a 1% premium grade malathion 
wheat dust at 60 Ib. per 1,000 bu. The 
treatment is not recommended for 
grain with a moisture content above 
13%. 

Surface treatments against the In- 
dian meal moth: As a surface treat- 
ment to protect grain in storage 
against invasions of the Indian meal 
moth or other moths apply (1) Pre- 
mium grade malathion 57% emulsi- 
fiable concentrate to the surface of 
clean, uninfested grain at the rate of 
Y% pint in | to 2 gal. water per 1,000 
sq. ft. of surface grain or (2) malathi- 
on 1% premium grade wheat flour 
dust at the rate of 30 lb. per 1,000 
sq. ft. or (3) pyrethrins 0.3% by 
weight, synergist 3.0% by weight and 
deodorized kerosene 96.7% applied at 
the rate of 1 pint per 100 sq. ft. FDA 
has set a tolerance of 8 ppm of ma- - 
lathion in stored wheat, resulting from 
treatment with malathion grain pro- 
tectants. « 
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“Tell me 
again 
that part 
about 
‘youre 
beautiful” 


or EEE rep sepa en... . 
Dr eer] i a iis 2 


cA e 


“You're beautiful because your colors are bright 
—and you're so loaded with that certain perfection 
Chase always gives!” ‘That certain perfection”’ is really 
a host of little details that Chase never overlooks. For instance, every Chase plant employs 
an “Ink Man,” just to keep constant watch over hundreds of different hues, and to help Chase's 
skilled color-printing craftsmen put them to the very best use. All this so your products go to 
market in‘the most inviting way possible! As for economy and utility... these are an integral part 


of every Chase Bag. For facts about bags for any 
COHAGE sac company 


purpose, call your Chase Man, or write us. 
355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 
32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


MULTIWALLS © TEXTILE AND CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 





[A muting Technoony torre New Mills from Rio 


Brazil 


The road to Rio will 
never look the same again, 
thanks to the march of 
progress which has brought 
a towering, multi-story 
flour mill to completion 
along its right-of-way. 

Designed and all its 
equipment manufactured 
by MIAG of Braunschweig, 
West Germany, the new 
mill has been started in 
Juiz de Fora, a city on the 
road from Rio de Janeiro 
to the new capital city of 
Brasilia. It has a capacity 
of approximately 2,500 
cwt. daily. 

Adjacent to the mill is a 
grain elevator with ap- 
proximately 150,000 bu. 
capacity. 

Production results short- 
ly after start up of the mill 
have fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of the mill owners in 
regard to capacity, yields 
and product qualities. 

The top photograph at 
the left shows the flour mill 
building. The mill is over the 
packing and warehouse 
floors. In the center photo- 
graph is the roller mill floor 
with MIAG type HN mills 
and automatic servo con- 
trols. 

The third photo from the 
top shows the purifier floor 
with MIAG type 40 dk all- 
metal purifiers and all- 
meta! prefab spouting. In 
the lower photo can be 
seen the six section drawer 
type sifters with metal cov- 
ered housings. 
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to the Italian bis a 
Italy : 


Italy's South Tyrol now 
hums with the activity re- 
sulting from completion of 
a new flour mill of 800 cwt. 
daily capacity at Meran. 
The versatile operation 
produces not only bakery 
and family flours but also 
semolina for a macaroni 
plant in the same building. 


The flour mill itself is ar- 
ranged on two floors over 
the bulk storage bins. Roll- 
er mills, all-metal purifiers 
and bran finishers are on 
the lower floor, with the 
sifters on the upper floor. 
A mezzanine over the sift- 
ers allows good access to 
the pneumatic mill convey- 
ing system. The bulk stor- 
age plant has a capacity 
of approximately 7,000 
cwt., or almost nine days 
of mill capacity. 

The Meran mill, like the 
Brazilian operation on the 
lefthand page, was engi- 
neered and the equipment 
manufactured by MIAG. 


In the photographs at 
the right, the top one 
shows the roller floor with 
MIAG servo roller mills au- 
tomatically controlled. 
(Flour pick-up conveyors 
are in back, arranged for 
easy access.) In the center 
photo are all-metal purifi- 
ers with individual drives. 
(A vertical bran finisher is 
at the right. In the lower 
photo is the sifter floor, 
metal-clad, each with eight 
sections. 
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For Mills, we recommend... 


Talismanic | 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your Industry 


Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3 


These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 

WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
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FRANK H. BLopceTr, Inc. 


(SINCE 1848) 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 





Millers of Rye and Buckwheat Flour 











F . . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Canadian Baking Executive Hits Back 
With Statistics at Critics of Bread 


Criticism of the quality of Canadi- 
an bread voiced in some parts of the 
country is certainly serving no good 
purpose, and one of that country’s 
leading baking executives has spoken 
forthrightly on the subject. 

Addressing the annual business 
meeting of the National Council of 
the Baking Industry in Toronto, D. 
A. Ross, president, pointed out that 
Canadian consumption of bakery 
foods is holding its own. In fact, he 
reminded the meeting, it is beginning 
to show an increase. 

“Per capita consumption figures for 
bread, indicating that Canadians are 
eating somewhat less of it than during 
the immediate post-war years, do not 
take into consideration the marked 
increase in consumption of bread rolls 
of all kinds,” stated Mr. Ross. “From 
our studies we know that many fami- 
lies are changing their bread eating 
patterns to include rolls for breakfast 
and dinner, and particularly for be- 
tween-meal snacks. 

“We also know that the majority 
of people who buy white bread prefer 
it in its present form. They want it 
fresh, sliced, convenient. The minori- 
ty groups who prefer a crusty, flavor- 
ful, unsliced loaf can obtain it from 
any one of the many specialty bak- 
ers. These specialty bakers, who are 








HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


MILLING CAPACITY—4,200 CWTS. DAILY 











First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner . . . permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
Gids in greater cup capacity. 


saves belting. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance . . . 


(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “sloping.” 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. 1. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CALUMET 
CUPS 


producing first-rate variety products, 
can introduce into their bread pro- 
duction, the individual attention and 
home-made touch that is not possible 
in a larger operation.” 

Mr. Ross stressed the fact that the 
baking industry is a major purchaser 
of other foodstuffs, particularly wheat 
flour and cereal products. Yet, unlike 
a multitude of other Canadian food 
producing groups, this industry is re- 
ceiving little or no encouragement 
from government and other outside 
groups in terms of grants to assist in 
the promotion of these cereal foods. 


Limited Funds 

“With limited funds available, we 
have been carrying out a national pro- 
gram of information and public rela- 
tions for a number of years, attempt- 
ing to demonstrate to Canadians the 
nutritional value of bakery foods. The 
program has been effective, but there 
is still a great deal to do in a wheat- 
producing country such as Canada. 
Teachers, school children, public 
health educators and many other seg- 
ments of our population could be 
reached through a more extensive pro- 
gram of information on bread and 
bakery foods,” added Mr. Ross. 

“It is discouraging for Canadian 
bakers to experience unfounded criti- 
cism which does nothing but dissuade 
people from eating bread, and from 
trying the new varieties which are 
constantly making their appearance 
in the market place. 

““"While we hear criticism of our 
Canadian-made bakery products, it is 
interesting to note that many bakers 
in the U.S. extol the quality of bread 
made in Canada. Some feel that if 
Canadian formulae for making bread 
were available in the U.S. their per 
capita consumption of 90 to 92 Ib. 
—which is somewhat less than ours— 
could be boosted,” he stated. 

Mr. Ross touched upon the great 
strides made by the baking industry 
as a whole in the field of safety. “To- 
day the baking industry is largely 
mechanized, and bread is transported, 
not only house-to-house, but in great 
trucks to distribution centers. The 
driving accident rate in the industry 
is low indeed, and every baker is 
strongly emphasizing to his drivers 
the continuing need for accident pre- 
vention. 

Attending the one-day business 
meeting were key representatives of 
the industry from the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, Quebec, Ontario and other parts 
of Canada. « 
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| NOW—The Latest in Milling... 








‘Golden loaf 


and 


HOYTS BEST 


FLOURS 





























. are milled in our completely modernized 
Pneumatic Mill on the tested and tried flow 


that has made these flours front-ranking since 
1901. 


BULK OR SACK LOADING 
Daily Capacity - 5,500 Cwrs. 


| TENNANT « HovT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


. Independently Owned and Operated for Four Generations Ee 
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Bright New Fields for Cereal Products 


Antibiotic Fermentation Is Putting to Work Such 
Raw Materials as Glucose, Starch, Corn Steep 
Liquor, Hydrolyzed Corn and Wheat Gluten 


By DR. PING SHU and MARJORIE A. DARKEN 


EW applications for cereal prod- 

ucts undreamed of only a few 
short years ago are coming to the 
front all the time. One of these areas 
—with a vast potential for usage—is 
the antibiotic fermentation industry. 

The fact that antibiotic fermenta- 
tion did not exist until the break- 
through with penicillin in 1943 is a 
resounding commentary on the ex- 
press-speed advance of science. Now 
it can be stated that cereal products 
are involved in the production of al- 
most all the well known antibiotics. 

The phenomenon of antibiotics was 
first demonstrated in the 19th Century 
but remained a subject of academic 
interest until the beginning of World 
War II when Chain, Florey and Heat- 
ley (6) reinvestigated Fleming's earlier 
findings on penicillin (12) and recom- 
mended it for medical use. This anti- 
biotic was found to be highly active 
against organisms associated with war 
injuries. Because of the tremendous 
demand for war time use, research 
and development on penicillin tech- 
nology was greatly accelerated. 

In 1944 streptomycin was discov- 
ered (29). It was found to be some- 
what toxic but of particular efficacy 
in treating tuberculosis. In 1947 and 
1948 the broad spectrum antibiotics, 
chloramphenicol (9) and chlortetra- 
cycline (7) were announced. These are 
active against wide varieties of pa- 
thogenic organisms of both the gram- 
positive and gram-negative types. 
additional 
antibiotics such as oxytetracycline 
(11), erythromycin (24), neomycin 
(34), novobiocin (15) and kanamycin 
(31) were introduced. In addition, a 
number of less important but useful 
antibiotics have been reported. The 
antibiotics which are available com- 
mercially in the U.S. are presented in 
Table I. It is estimated that over 400 
antibiotics have been announced, but 


In later years major 


Numbers in parentheses refer to 
ography t end of article 


bibli- 
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Dr. Ping Shu Marjorie A. Darken 
relatively few are of practical signifi- 
cance. 

The structures of these compounds 
differ widely. They vary from poly- 
peptides to polycyclic compounds and 
from relatively simple molecules to 
macrolides. They may show resem- 
blance to well known biologically ac- 
tive substances in part or as a whole. 
The structural formulae for a number 
of well known antibiotics are shown 
in Fig. I. 

Usefulness of antibiotics is not con- 
fined to the pharmaceutical field. 


These compounds are used as growth 
promoting agents in animal husbandry 
and for control of food spoilage and 
plant diseases. Table II lists the anti- 
biotics most commonly employed for 
such purposes. In this country com- 
bined usage of antibiotics for non- 
pharmaceutical applications totals ap- 
proximately one-third of the total an- 
nual production. 


Methods Used 

Methods used in large scale com- 
mercial fermentation of antibiotics 
have been improved enormously since 
the introduction of penicillin. At the 
beginning of this era penicillin was 
produced by surface culture in milk 
bottles; now it is processed in 30,000 
gal. fermenters. The yield also has 
been increased several hundred times 
and the cost of production corres- 
pondingly reduced. 

The general procedure used in anti- 
biotic production is summarized in 
the schematic diagram shown in Fig. 
Il. Maxmium production of an anti- 


A multi-million dollar business—that’s the antibiotic fermentation 
industry—and cereal products serve as a major source of its raw 
materials. This “war baby” industry is more remarkable for not 
even being in existence until penicillin was introduced in 1943. 
Since then there have been momentous changes, including the 
concept in chemotherapy of infectious diseases. Along with this 
has come the shift in emphasis in research and development in the 
fermentation field from’ industrial to fine chemicals, and from 
major but simpler metabolites to minor complex by-products. The 
few antibiotics which may be purchased under various trade names 
represent only a small fraction of the total antibiotics discovered. 
These compounds differ widely from one another in their structure 
and mode of action. Successful production of any antibiotic depends 
upon the strain of the organism. selected, composition of the 
medium or raw material employed, and fermenter conditions. 
Influence of the medium may be exerted indirectly through regula- 
tion of growth and shifting metabolic pathways of the organism 
and/or directly by supplying ready-made precursors for the syn- 
thesis of the antibiotic. Starch, cerelose, corn steep liquor and 
soybean meal are major raw materials in this industry. This article 
on the subject is published in conjunction with the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 
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ELEMENTARY...ITS A (@ee¢@aac:)” MULTIWALL BAG 
.. THATS WHY IT DIDNT BREAK! 





New CLUPAK extensible paper makes other papers old- 
fashioned . . . makes multiwall bags that stretch to take strain 
... absorb shock that causes bag damage. This increased tough- Me EXTENSIBLE PAPER \ 
ness allows multiwall sack users to increase strength yet | FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG f\ 
decrease the number of plies with resulting economies. Specify ee nets OF RUE es 
CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls the next time you order. sete Ry geplibcaprae rere. 











et EXTENSIBLE 








You benefit three ways. One, you eliminate burst-bag waste, 
because CLUPAK extensible paper absorbs shock . . . stretches 
instead of tearing. Two, you increase storage efficiency. CLUPAK 
extensible paper permits safe, clean, more compact stacking, 
less re-stacking. Third, you simplify on-the-job handling. Your 
workmen do not have to “baby” multiwalls made with CLUPAK 
extensible paper. The next time you order, say, “CLUPAK”... 
before you say paper. 





*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 
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biotic is dependent on the strain of 

FIGURE |! the organism selected, the growth 

medium chosen, and the physical con- 

Structural Formulae of Antibiotics ditions such as aeration, agitation and 

temperature, maintained during fer- 
mentation. 


s 
mH-cn ch “e(CHs do 
| | 


Most antibiotics in commercial pro- 
duction are produced in yields rang- 
ing from | to 5 grams per liter of the 
fermentation broth (10). These yields 
represent a conversion of approxi- 
R« <> sHta- mately 1% to 5% of the organic nu- 

trients to antibiotic. The fermentation 
R = CH, (CH> )¢- Cycloserine usually exhibits a characteristic change 
R= HOY >CH2- in medium pH, rate of nutrient util- 

ization, mycelial growth, and anti- 
Peniciliins biotic accumulation. 


/ 
R-C. GN = CHCOOH 
0” 


R= CHs-CH2-CH CH-CHo 


The general pattern of these 
changes—the biochemical change pat- 
tern—should be reproducible when 
the process is under rigid control. In- 
formation of this type is useful in 

Q P .. process development and production 
control. An example of a biochemical 
change pattern is shown in Fig. III. 
— Primary requirements of a good 
fermentation medium are that it be 
able to support sufficient growth of 
Tetracycline the organism and to create a fermen- 
tation environment so that maximum 
antibiotic yield may be obtained. In 
general, antibiotic production does not 
begin until maximum or near maxi- 
mum growth of the cells has taken 
place. This is achieved by using suit- 
able proportions of various carbon 
and nitrogenous substances, trace 
metals, and growth factors. Precursors 
m are often incorporated in the medium 
*S otuntev ben. Ne when economically feasible. Economic 


Streptomycin 


octes Me te 


Bacitracin A 
TABLE | 


Antibiotics Sold in the U.S. 


Amphotericin B Nystatin 
Bacitracin Oleandomycin 
Carbomycir Oxytetrecycline 
(; A ERE RR pes THE REACH OF Chloramphenicol Penicillins 
7 1 Chlortetracycline Polymyxin B 
THE AMERICAN FARMER Cycloheximide Ristocetin A & B 
Cycloserine Streptomycin 
Dihydrostreptomycin Tetracycline 
Erythromycin Tyrothricin 
Kanamycin Vancomycin 
Neomycin Viomycin 
Novobiocin 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON TABLE I 


Antibiotics Most Commonly 
DIVISION Used in Non-Pharmaceutical 
F. H. Peavey & Co. Applications 


Usage Antibiotics 
GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 


Animal feed Chlortetracycline, oxyte- 
‘ ; in, 

Founded 1853 supplement tracycline, strep omycin 

penicillin, bacitracin. 


Control of Chlortetracycline, oxy- 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH food spoilage tetracycline 
Control of Streptomycin, cyclohexa- 
plant disease mide 
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Today’s Greatest Food Value 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture* has shown that en- 


riched bread and flour supply more nutritional value for 


less money than any other major food group. So display 


the word “Enriched” on your package. This proven way of 


stressing the nutritional benefits of your product will help 
you earn your share of the housewife’s food dollar and 
prevent inroads by other foods. 


*Report No. 6 in the Household Food Consumption Survey of 1955, 





MERCK VITAMIN 
MIXTURES 
FOR FLOUR 


ENRICHMENT flown enmeconast 
. ’ SOURLE STAT NETH 
Always specify Merck for vitamin 
mixtures that are light in color, 
easy to handle and blend 


uniformly in every pound of flour. 





M 
Am MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


MERCK 


SD MERCK & CO., INC. » RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Every baker 
wants 
uniform flour... 


DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co, 


CINCINNATI, O 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour Brand in Kansas 





Milled for Quality Bakers 





The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











I-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


FIGURE Il 
Schematic Diagram for Antibiotic Production 
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factors play a decisive role in deter- tions are shown in Table III. Ex- 
mining medium composition. amples of some media employed in 

Some of the most commonly used _ the production of a few well known 
raw materials in antibiotic fermenta- antibiotics are shown in Table IV. 


TABLE ill 

Ingredients of Antibiotic Fermentation Media 
Material Major Use Material Major Use 
Glucose Carbon source Corn steep liquor Nitrogen source 
Lactcse Carbon source Cottonseed meal Carbon & Nitrogen sources 
Sucrese Carbon source Soybean meal Carbon & Nitrogen sources 
Molasses Carbon iource Soy peptone Nitrogen source 
Starch Carbon source N-Z Amine Nitrogen source 
Glycerol Carbon source Yeast and its extract Nitrogen source 
Maltese Carbon source Liver extract Nitrogen source 
Dextrin Carbon iource Distillers dry soluble Nitrogen source 
Soybean oil Carbon source Beef extract Nitrogen source 
Cottenseed oil Carbon source CaCO, pH contro! 
Lard oil Carbon source KH,PO,MgSO,°7H,O Mineral source 

and trace elements 
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Cereal products are favorable raw 
materials used extensively in the anti- 
biotic industry in form 
other. They are now involved in the 
production of practically all the well 
known antibiotics (Table V). The most 
commonly used cereal products are 
glucose, starch and corn steep liquor. 
Dextrin, maltose, corn meal, hy- 
drolyzed corn and wheat gluten are 
used to a lesser extent. 
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TABLE IV 
Typical Media for Production of Antibiotics 


Chliortetracycline Penicillin 
%o 
3.0 
3.0 


3.0 


Corn steep liquor Lactose 
Sucrose 

(NH,),SO, KH,PO, 
NH,Cl 3.3 
CaCO, 0.9 


Trace element solution 0.03 


CaCO, 
Maize oil 


Corn steep liquor 


Streptomycin 


Glucose 

Soybean meal 

Distillers solubles 
(dry) 


Sodium chloride 


Phenylacetamide 


(precursor) 


TABLE V 
Cereal Products in Antibiotic Fermentations 


Antibiotics 


Actinomycins 
Bacitracin 
Chloramphenicol 
Chlortetracycline 
Erythromycin 
*“Neomycin 
Oxytetracycline 
Penicillins 
Polymyxins 
Tetracyclines 
Streptomycins 
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volved in the complex processes of 
growing cells and producing antibio- 
tics, and each component in the medi- 
um has its specific effects. It is often 
found that some nutrients are essen- 
tial, whereas others are replaceable. 
For instance, in penicillin fermenta- 
tion, lactose serves as source of slow 
supply of carbon and energy. Its sub- 
stitution by glucose altered the chemi- 
cal change pattern significantly and 
resulted in low penicillin yields. How- 
ever, when glucose was added at a 
slow rate throughout the fermentation, 
the characteristics of the chemical 


Starch 


Corn steep 
liquor Reference 
! 


13, 20 


8, 26, 27, 28 


+++¢1 Letts 


change were found to be similar to 
those of the lactose fermentation, and 
the penicillin yield was higher (Figs. 
IV, V, VI). For commercial produc- 
tion, a mixture of glucose and lactose 
has been recommended. This recom- 
mendation was made because glucose 
could serve as a quick carbon and en- 
ergy source for mycelial growth, and 
lactose would serve as a slow energy 
and carbon source for antibiotic pro- 
duction (4). 

Medium ingredients may have such 
profound effects as even altering the 
type of the antibiotic produced. This 
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was demonstrated dramatically by the 
fermentation with a strain of Strep- 
tomyces aureofaciens in three different 
media (22). The culture grown in 
medium A _ gave exclusively chlor- 
tetracycline. In medium B, the cul- 
ture produced a group of new anti- 
biotics in addition to chlortetracycline. 
And in medium C, only the new group 
of antibiotics was formed (Table VI). 

In the actinomycin fermentation 
with Streptomyces antibioticus, a 
number of actinomycins are produced 
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in synthetic media containing only one 
or two amino acids as sole nitrogen 
source (18,19). These antibiotics dif- 
fer in the composition of amino acids 
in the peptide moiety of the molecule 
(Fig. VII). The use of different amino 
acids as nitrogen source shifted the 
ratio of these antibotics produced 
(Table VII). Should an occasion arise 
in which it is desirable to replace the 
pure amino acids with corn steep 
liquor, protein hydrolysate or distil- 
ler’s dry solubles, the amino acid 
make-up of the material under con- 
sideration would undoubtedly influ- 
ence the yield and composition of the 
actinomycin produced. It is obvious 
that selection of a proper crude nitro- 
gen source is essential in obtaining a 
maximum yield of a desired compo- 
nent of actinomycins. 

A minor ingredient or component 
in a nutrient may, in some instances, 
affect the course of a fermentation. 
With a culture capable of producing 
both tetracycline and _ chlortetra- 
cycline, the ratio of the yields of these 
antibiotics may depend upon the 
chloride content of the raw material. 
Formation of chlortetracycline may be 
prevented by dechlorination of the 
corn steep liquor (25) or by the use 
of cotton seed meal as substitute for 
corn steep liquor (23). Cottonseed 
meal is_ characteristically low in 
chloride. 

In formulating a _ fermentation 
medium for industrial use, the physi- 
cal properties such as viscosity and 
surface tension must also be taken 
into consideration. A highly viscous 
medium creates problems in aeration 
and agitation. A medium with a low 
surface tension would have a tendency 
towards excessive foaming and would 
require the use of a large amount of 


FIGURE Ill 
Biochemical Changes in Low- 
and High-Yielding Penicillin 

Fermentations (4) 
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defoaming agent which in turn may 
complicate the isolation and purifica- 
tion process. Such difficulties were en- 
countered in the development of the 
medium for synnematin production. 
A medium containing soybean oil 
meal, corn meal, calcium carbonate, 
and stenol was found to give good 
yields in laboratory scale, but it was 
not practical in large fermenters be- 
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cause of the difficulties involved in 
agitation, foam control, and isolation 
of the antibiotic. 

Most of the nation’s annual pro- 
duction of corn steep liquor, estimated 
at 100 to 150 million pounds, is cur- 
rently consumed by the antibiotic in- 
dustry (32). Approximately 15 million 
pounds of commercial glucose are 
used annually for the production of 
penicillin and streptomycin. Consider- 
able quantities of starch are utilized 
in the tetracycline fermentations. In 
view of the expanding production of 
antibiotics and the successful use of 
microorganisms in the transformation 
of complex organic substances such as 
steroid hormones, the demand for raw 
material of cereal origin will undoubt- 
edly be increased substantially in the 
near future. « 
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FIGURE IV 
Chemical Changes in a Lactose 
Fermentation (17) 
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FIGURE V 


Chemical Changes in a Glucose 
Fermentation (16) 
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TABLE VI 
Variations in Streptomyces Aureofaciens Fermentation (22) 
‘Medium A Medium B Medium C 
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TABLE Vil 


Influence of Amino Acids on Actinomycin Synthesis (19) 
Concentra- 
tion of 
Amino Acid 
added (%) 
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Flour Export Group 
To Meet in Montreal 


The Canadian Flour Export Com- 
mittee will initiate a “first” for its 
membership. For its annual meeting 
Nov. 17 the committee will move to 
the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Mon- 
treal, making it the first time its an- 
nual meeting has been scheduled out- 
side of Toronto. 

On the speaking end of the pro- 
gram, the export committee will have 
Clarence D. Howe, P.C., chairman of 
the board, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd. Mr. Howe formerly was minis- 
ter of trade and commerce and de- 
fense production. 

Donald M. Hunter, president, T. 
H. Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., 
will preside as chairman of the ses- 
sions. « 
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BISSC Reelects 
Officers, Reviews 
Two New Standards 


The Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Committee has reelected its 
chairman, vice chairman and secre- 
tary-treasurer, along with adding two 
new directors to give the organization 
some help as it moves into another 
year of activity. 

Robert S. Taggart, National Bis- 
cuit Co., New York, was reelected 
chairman; Philip F. Winters, the Kro- 
ger Co., Cincinnati, vice chairman, 
and Raymond J. Walter, New York, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New directors are Edward H. 
Leedy, Lockwood Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, and Peter H. Valentyne, 
Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 

BISSC reviewed and approved two 
proposed standards, one for flour 
handling equipment, the other for 
liquid ferment and continuous mix 
processing equipment. 

This will bring to a total of 20 the 
number of standards developed and 
approved, plus revision of two stand- 
ards, since the organization was 
founded late in 1949, 

Standard No. 1 is the revised stand- 
ard for flour handling equipment and 
includes provisions for the facilities 
for the handling and storing of bulk 
flour. This standard and the standard 
for liquid ferment and continuous mix 
processing equipment are now being 
prepared for publication in accord- 
ance with BISSC procedure and are 
expected to be released in printed 
form the first part of the year. 

The new BISSC brochure will be 
officially released at that time. This 
booklet outlines what BISSC is, how 
it operates, and its progress to date. « 


Obituary 


FREDERICK G. MERCKEL, di- 
rector and retired president of Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., of a heart ailment, in 
London. He was 64. Mr. Merckel 
joined Wallace & Tiernan in 1921 and 
was assigned to the Kansas City sales 
office. Later the same year he was sent 
to Shanghai to supervise installation of 
a new water filtration plant. Upon his 
return to the U.S., he was made man- 
ager of the W.&T. office in Chicago, 
which position he retained until 1930, 
when he returned to the main office. 
Jan. 1, 1954, he became president, 
upon merger with Novadel-Agene 
Corp. Survivors are his widow, one 
son, a daughter, and six grandchiid- 
ren. « 
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Screw Conveyors 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
available its bulletin No. 83-A de- 
scribing standard and industrial gas- 
tight screw conveyors. It gives specifi- 
cations on diameters, thickness of 
flights, weights, lengths and maximum 


conveyors 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


horsepower of the continuous-section- 
al flight screw conveyor, along with 
notes on ordering. There is an ex- 
planation of construction features, 
plus photographs, and a sheet for sup- 
plying the information necessary when 
ordering conveyors. 
Circle No. 4650 
on Reply Form for Details 


Elevators, Conveyors 


A bound catalog and reference 
manual with information on its line 
of bucket elevators and trough-belt 
conveyors has been made available by 
Universal Hoist Co. The manual con- 
tains complete price, specification and 
dimensional data on the units offered. 

Circle No. 4651 
on Reply Form for Details 


Moisture Register 


Moisture Register Co. has avail- 
able its “G-6" moisture register 
claimed to be the fastest moisture test 
attainable for many granular, ground, 
powdered, loose or shredded materi- 
als. The “G-6” is a refinement of the 
firm’s older model and is said to pro- 
vide a practical accuracy to 0%. The 


52 


unit can be used anywhere, thereby 
saving laboratory and production 
time. One minute is required for a 
test without special skill or training 
for the operator. The unit uses high 
hydraulic pressure to assure a homog- 
enous sample and is already calibrat- 
ed for many materials. 
Circle No. 4652 
on Reply Form for Details 


Detection System 


A system reported to detect an ex- 
plosion at the instant of its inception, 
thereby acting within a few  thou- 
sandths of a second to snuff out the 
blast, is offered by Fenwal, Inc. The 
system is said to be capable of deal- 
ing effectively with most ordinary ex- 
plosion hazards known to. exist 
throughout industry. It operates on 
the basis that a blast may appear to 
be instantaneous to the naked eye, 
but there is a finite lapse in time be- 
tween the ignition and the build-up 
of destructive pressures. The system 
acts within this period. 

Circle No. 4653 
on Reply Form for Details 


Grain-Cleaning Machine 

A grain-cleaning machine that uti- 
lizes centrifugal action rather than a 
shaker screen to assure efficient and 
continuous operation has been placed 
on the market by Ross Manufactur- 
ing and Sales Co. The Romsco Cen- 
trifugal Cleaner was invented and pat- 
ented by E. O. Ross, president of the 
Ross firm. It provides a sharp depar- 
ture from the shaker screen method 


of removing pulp particles and other 
foreign matter from all kinds of grain, 
and is constructed with rotating cyl- 


inder discs—five sets of them—which 
turn in the same direction and inter- 
mesh. 

When whole grain is fed into the 
cleaner, serrated edges of the cylinder 
discs quickly separate the grain from 
the waste material. The grain drops 
through the rotating discs into a hop- 
per within the machine and outward 
through a vacuum valve. At the same 
time, the pulp particles and other for- 
eign matter are being whisked along 
the top of the discs and out of the 
machine by centrifugal action. « 

Circle No. 4654 
on Reply Form for Details 


Flour Bagging 


Richardson Scale Co. has devel- 
oped a system of faster flour bagging 
said to cut operating costs by half. 
With the Richardson “Y-Veyor” and 
a duplex packer one man can load 
bags on two packers alternately. Filled 


bags from both packer receiving con- 
veyors are shunted automatically to 
a common sewing conveyor where 
they are sewed by a second operator. 
Only two men are needed for bagging 
and sewing the two-unit output. Heart 
of the “Y-Veyor” is a transfer con- 
veyor which automatically switches 
back and forth between both bag re- 
ceiving conveyor and the common 
sewing conveyor. The switching action 
is triggered by limit switches operated 
by the conveyed bag. Up to 15 bags 
of 100 lb. each a minute can be han- 
dled by the duplex packing system 
and the “Y-Veyor.” Higher speeds 
are claimed for packing of 50-lb. bags. 
The operator does no lifting of the 
filled bags. The unit will handle 50, 
100, 140 and 200 Ib. bags of either 
paper or textile. A bulletin illustrating 
and describing the operation is avail- 
able. 
Circle No. 4655 
on Reply Form for Details 
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Grain Trailer 


Wilson Trailer Co. offers a grain 
trailer featuring a self-contained belt 
conveyor. It is a modification of the 
standard Wilson Model FSTG grain 
trailer with a 12-in. wide PTO-oper- 
ated continuous belt conveyor in the 
trailer floor. Further modifications 
were made in the rear bumper to 
make room for a special unloading 
chute and flow-control door. Special 
floor panels were added to protect 
the conveyor system. These can be 
removed individually from the rear 
as the trailer is unloaded. 

Circle No. 4656 
on Reply Form for Details 


Portable Blowers 


The Vac-U-Vator Division of Dun- 
bar Kapple, Inc., is supplying portable 
blowers to move grain from tankships 
into warehouses when such ships are 
temporarily converted to grain car- 
riers. The grain is blown from the 
tanker into storage areas through flexi- 
ble pipes running from the ship 
through warehouse windows. To keep 
the piping clean and sanitary, it has 
been lined with a thin gauge stainless 
steel produced by Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. The corrosion-resistant 
stainless steel is said to keep the in- 
terior of the hose sanitary, while still 
permitting flexible operations. With- 
out the portable grain handling equip- 
ment, many ports lacked necessary 
facilities to unload grain quickly. Now 
the tankers carry their own unloading 
equipment. The hose lines are 
equipped with several nozzles which 
can be lowered into the tanks to suck 
out the grain. The flexible hose or 
pipe also provides for up and down 
or side movements of the ship in the 
water. 

Circle No. 4657 
on Reply Form for Details 
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Attrition Mills 

Young Machinery Co., Inc., is offer- 
ing without charge a bulletin, A-560- 
A, on Robinson single and double 
runner attrition mills. It covers motor 
and belt-driven runner mills, “Frig- 
single runner water cooled 
“Attritor” 
runner mills, and the complete line 


idisc”’ 


mills, pressure-fed single 


of “Junior Disc” single runner mills 
for laboratory, pilot plant and small 
capacity operations. Complete dimen- 
sions, weights and capacity specifica- 
tions are given, along with details on 
feeding mechanisms, drives, design 
features and specific applications. At- 
trition mill plates also are illustrated 
and described. Young “Robinson” at- 
trition mills are in wide use for the 
reduction of food, chemical and num- 
erous other industrial products. 


Circle No. 4658 
on Reply Form for Details 


Insect Kill Testing 


Positive checking on 
from fumigation of stored grain is 


kills 


insect 


possible with a special “bug rope” 
developed by H. T. McGill Co. The 
“Bug Rope” is a hollow-core, braided 
polyethylene rope which will hold 
small, cylindrical insect cages at any 
desired intervals. The rope with the 
insect cages is pushed into the grain 
mass with a metal probe rod. The 
metal tip of the rope also contains an 
insect cage for bottom-of-the-bin test- 
ing. Once the rope is inserted in the 
grain, the probe rod is withdrawn for 
setting the next rope. 
Circle No. 4659 
on Reply Form for Details 


Checkweigher 


An intermediate range, automatic 
checkweigher to handle items of 2 Ib. 
to 25 lb. has been made available by 
the Toledo Scale Corp. Designated 
Model 9463, it will handle packages 
up to a maximum size of 12 in. in 
length by 12 in. wide with a zone 
edge tolerance of plus or minus %4 
oz. Normal checkweighing rate is 60 
items a minute, with faster speeds 
possible using shorter length pack- 
ages. The unit is equipped with a 
motorized conveyor for in-line check- 
weighing. It eliminates spot checking 
and manual checkweighing methods. 
Other features include phase-sensitive 
amplifiers and printed electrical cir- 
cultry for protection against line volt- 
age fluctuation. Plug-in electrical com- 
ponent design is supposed to provide 
ease of interchanging of parts. 

Circle No. 4660 
on Reply Form for Details 


Electric Car 


The Birdie Co. has issued two- 
color catalog on its one-man, battery 
electric car for use in mills, ware- 
houses and other places where a small 
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vehicle can be of advantage. The car 
is said to be exceptionally light (181 
lb.), narrow (35 in.) and of simplified 
construction. The Birdie car travels 10 
miles on a single charge, carries any 


man and 100 lb. cargo, and is claimed 
to be virtually free of maintenance. A 
free copy of the literature is available. 
Circle No. 4661 
on Reply Form for Details 


Pan Greaser 


Mallet & Co., Inc., is offering its 
Model 600 multi-pan greaser for auto- 
matically greasing a full set of bread 
pans in 3, 4 or 5 pan straps. Greas- 
ing of complete straps is accomplished 
by individual spinning disc applicators 
which apply oil simultaneously inside 
each pan. Positive synchronization of 
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pan and greasing disc assembly gives 
complete coverage with a uniform 
grease pattern, says the manufacturer. 
It also eliminates undesirable oil ac- 
cumulation on top surfaces of the 
straps, resulting in cleaner pans. Uni- 
form depanning is a feature, along 
with an enlarged tank reservoir to 
hold one entire 55-gal. drum of pan 
oil, reducing the number of filling op- 
erations and eliminating the need to 
store an oil drum near the machine. 


Circle No. 4662 
on Reply Form for Details 


Power Conveyors 


Five types of horizontal power con- 
veyors are described and _ illlustrated 
in an 8-page bulletin available from 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc. Product 
and installation photographs show an 
APC (adjustable pressure) conveyor 
in wheel and roller models, live-roller 
conveyors, belt-on-roller conveyors, 
and table and turntable types. The 
turntable conveyor is used in conjunc- 
tion with other conveyor equipment to 
make directional changes in minimum 
floor space. Specifications are included 
for all types of conveyors discussed, 
covering standard lengths, widths, 
speeds and horsepower requirements. 
The bulletin is No. 19-1200—Hori- 
zontal Conveyors. 

Circle No. 4663 
on Reply Form for Details 


Weather Guard 


Frommelt Industries, Inc., has in- 
troduced a unique type of car-to-car 
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weather protector, the “Between-Car- 
Weather-Guard,” for maximum over- 
head protection and to divert water 
drainage to either side and well away 
from car doors. The device is a rigid, 
lightweight aluminum frame and 
“Fro-Prene” nylon cover combined 
with a special design to fit between 
wood or steel boxcars, regardless of 
height or width of doors, or distance 
between the cars. The Frommelt unit 
is easily set in position and becomes 
instantly self-locking and self-support- 
ing with tension springs and framing 
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arrangement. An inverted V top frame 
provides maximum overhead protec- 
tion, the manufacturer claims. Weath- 
er-Guard can be set in position from 
the floor of the and 

locked in minutes without 
clamps or gadgets. Protective side cur- 
tains may be easily adjusted to meet 
varying heights of the car doors. 
These fasten securely inside the cars 
for a draft-free, weather-tight closure. 

Circle No. 4664 
on Reply Form for Details 
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How does tradition 
make a difterence 
in flour? 


For over 75 years Russell-Miller has been an 


industry leader in making flour. How does this tradition 


really help you produce better baked goods ? 


retail shop bakers and large wholesale bakers are 
adopting more efficient methods and machinery 

to produce tasty, nutritious goods at the lowest possible 
cost in order to compete with other food producers. 

Consequently, you, as a flour buyer and baker, need 
exact flour varieties with consistent, unvarying analysis, 
time after time. Uniformity is an increasingly important 
ingredient in bakeshop procedure and in flour requirements. 

Russell-Miller’s more than 75 years of top milling ex- 
perience means we nave acquired the skill to give you such 
flour. Our mills are strategically located in the best wheat 
growing areas—in the Northwest, the Central States, the 
East and the Southwest. Here we select and store in the 
great elevator capacity available to us, the choicest wheats. 
Thus, we have a ready-at-hand supply of just the right 
wheats for milling the quality flours you need to produce 
the top-notch baked goods your customers demand. 

Over seventy-five years of working with the baking in- 
dustry has taught Russell-Miller to understand your needs 
and interests. And, just as important, these years have 
helped Russell-Miller grow into a milling concern of a size 
and capacity that allows us to really do something about 
our desire to serve you well. 

We maintain the latest machinery and methods known 
to milling. The quality of every sack of Russell-Miller 


‘eo in baking are coming thick and fast. Both 


Flour is rigidly controlled. That’s why bakers usually 
rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake experimen- 
tally to set standards for their line. The majority of the 
premium breads on the market today were developed with 
and continue to be baked from Russell-Miller Flours. 

We send specialists every year into the heart of the 
wheat growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect 
wheat samples which are experimentally milled. Result? 
We know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

Just as you judge your friends on the basis of honesty, 
sincerity, genuine interest in you and their desire to do 
good—so you should judge and choose your flour miller. 

For more than 75 years Russell-Miller has had a tradi- 
tion of interest in you and the future of your industry. 
Here’s just one example. Russell-Miller gives technical 
and, in some cases, financial support to private and 
governmental wheat improvement groups throughout the 
country. This we do in an effort to see that the best pos- 
sible wheat is grown to supply the baking industry with 
the best possible flour. 

In short, for more than three quarters of a century 
Russell-Miller has looked on its position of leadership as 
obligation to do everything possible to answer all of your 
needs with the best flour. That’s where tradition makes a 
difference in the flour you buy. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Yesterday: 
Liverpool and Chicago 


Made the Market Tick 


During the late ‘twenties, the Liverpool market was 
still considered the market place for the world’s surplus 
wheat crops—from the U.S. and Canada, from Argen- 
tina, from Australia, from the Danubian countries of 
central Europe, the Russian Ukraine and even from India 
on occasion. Chicago ranked equally as another great 
market place. So did Winnipeg once upon a time, but its 
glory has diminished under the controls exerted by the 
Canadian government and the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Chicago and Liverpool do not have much in common. 
There is a time lag of six or seven hours—depending upon 
whether Chicago is on daylight saving time—and this 
means that Liverpool opens and closes earlier each day. 

The English market is known as the Liverpool Corn 
Exchange but that term is not derived from the American 
word corn which means maize. Corn, in British parlance, 
is the generic term for grains of all kinds. 

Prior to World War Il, advances or declines in Liver- 
pool wheat futures prices any morning before the Chicago 
Board of Trade opened for business at 9:30 a.m. could 
and usually did have some impact on prices on the U.S. 
market. Likewise, advances or declines at Chicago after 
the close of the British exchange could and usually did 
have an effect on the Liverpool market the following morn- 
ing. 

Accordingly, back in “those days,” the Liverpool wheat 
market was considered to be any one of three things—1. 
“as due”; 2. so much “higher than due,” or 3. so much 
“lower than due” in accordance with the extent of this 
reflection of price changes at Chicago late the previous 
session. This, in turn, brought the question “How are the 
cables?” into common usage as one Chicago trader or 
broker greeted another as they met on the trading floor 
early each morning. 

Of course, there were certain other ramifications due 
to three individual essential differences in trade practices 
that exist in the U.S. as compared with those in England. 
One of these and, probably the most important, is the fact 
that in the U.S. the 60 lb. bushel is the unit of measure- 
ment while across the water they use the cental of 100 Ib. 
(The British also complicate matters further by using the 
hundredweight which, believe it or not, weighs 112 Ib. 
And they have the quarter weighing 480 lb.—8 bu.—and 
their ton is 2,240 Ib. They also use metric tons.) 

Thirdly, in the complicating circumstances, is the fact 
that Chicago quotes in dollars and cents and the British 
in shillings and pence. (There are 12 pence to the shilling 
and 20 shilling to the pound sterling.) And this third cir- 
cumstance is further complicated by the matter of for- 
eign exchange—the relationship between the U.S. dollar 
on the one hand and the pound sterling on the other. 

So, to make an accurate appraisal of the extent to 
which the Chicago market reflected the action in Liver- 

pool, the first step was to translate 
the advance or decline in question 
to a common basis of a 60 Ib. meas- 
ure, then translate those net changes 
in terms of “pence” to “cents” and 
finally, apply the “going” value of 
the British pound sterling to the re- 
sult—and only then would the mar- 
ketman have the full picture. 
Bombed out in the early days of 
World War II, with the grain trade subjected to strict 
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Today: 
Surpluses, Subsidies 
Exert Their Influences 


government control for many years after the war, and the 
Exchange reopened only a few years ago, it has never 
regained its former position of dominance and importance 
in the world’s futures market. 

It has managed to stage only a little more of a come- 
back as a cash wheat market than it has in futures. Just 
like its prototypes in North America, it has suffered from 
the mad rush of surplus producing countries to unload 
their grain as fast as possible before they raise the next 
crop. 

The place of Liverpool in the world’s wheat market- 
ing picture has diminished because of government domi- 
nation of the export situation in the U.S. and Canada. 
One of the agencies that cut a big swath in the chances 
for the rehabilitation of Liverpool was the International 
Wheat Agreement. That organization was conceived in the 
womb of a group of international “do-gooders” who were 
going to accomplish the impossible task of setting world- 
wide import and export quotas with the deficit wheat 
countries saying how much of the bread cereal they would 
take—and the surplus producing group committing them- 
selves to furnishing the wheat. 

It started out in a blaze of glory in 1948 with all of 
its highminded objectives for the world to see—the hungry 
and starving would have bread and, at the same time, the 
over-supply in other countries, already beginning to be a 
serious problem, would be leveled-off. The only thing 
wrong with the idea was that it lacked practicality in that 
some important surplus countries refused any part of the 
program. On the other side of the picture, there were no 
means of compelling the deficit countries to accept and 
pay for the wheat within the price ranges set forth. 

The decline of IWA came around 1954—and today it 


Without the market place, without the 
men who buy and sell, there would be 
no steady supply of wheat for the op- 
erative millers to grind for commodity 
markets, with all their facilities, exert 
a stabilizing influence. But times have 
changed, as F. C. Bisson, THE MILLER’S 


veteran Chicago correspondent, points 


out in comparing yesterday with to- 
day. But one thing has not changed— 
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UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Chicago ¢ ¢ Kansas City 


1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF 
ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 











Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with . 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—!00% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











for better sanitation 
at lower cost: 


SYNTHETIC PLASTIC COATINGS 
applied professionally by 
Western Waterproofing Company 


Modern science has developed effective new materials for better, 
lower cost sanitation in milling production and storage areas. 
The new synthetic resins and plastics form slick, tough coatings 
that fill dirt-catching, insect-harboring crevices in floors, walls, 
ceilings. The smooth, unbroken plastic surface is easier to clean, 
and stays clean longer. These versatile products—of which there 
are many types for a variety of uses—can be applied over any 
type of construction: wood, metal, concrete, masonry. They are 
available in a number of colors, textures and price ranges. 

Let us show you how these modern coatings can help you 
with the big problem of sanitation in your mill. Send coupon 
today. 6ore 

-_ a tae ee eee ee ae ee ee ee ee 


1223 Syndicate Trust Building 
St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


ING CO., Inc. 
» SH, 


Please let me know how coatings can improve sanitation in my plont. 
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ADDRESS___ — - 
CITY — — ZONE_ STATE 
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YOU CAN 
RELY ON 


FOR A CONSTANT 
SUPPLY OF 


Nebraska Wheat 


FAMOUS FOR ITS HIGH 
BAKING QUALITIES 


Westcentral Cooperative 
Grain Company 


Grain Exchange tet Omaha, Nebraska 


Terminal and Subterminal Facilities in 
Omaha, Lincoln, Fremont—and 250 
Affiliated Country Elevators 











BE AS PROUD OF YOUR JOB 


AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 


BREAD 1s tne 
STAFF OF Alas 


(NSOLDSTED: FLOUR MILLS G() 


OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1590 W. 29 ST, © TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
CAPACITY « 7,850 CWTS. STORAGE « 


3,000,000 BU. 





is but a shadow of its former self. Though the British are 
now members, there was a period recently when they 
pulled out, an action roundly applauded by the men of 
Liverpool. And they were chagrined when the U.K. gov- 
ernment rejoined. 

But then, as now, Liverpool is the nerve center for 
one service to the trade—Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 
Broomhall—circulating all over the world—publishes a 
valuable record of prices and movements, based on infor- 
mation provided by correspondents throughout the world. 
Its news helps to make the world’s wheat markets tick. And 
it has made Liverpool renowned for accuracy. 

But wheat production in many countries, while of ace- 
high importance in the immediate areas of failure or near- 
failure—does not appear to cut the figure it once did. One 
reason is the ‘seeming endless supply of bread grain from 
the U.S. as a result of wholesale defaults to the govern- 
ment and that has watered down some of the anxiety over 
the possibility of famine. 

Another factor coloring the situation—or giving it lack 

at the pattern of foreign buying 
has changed radically now that the main consideration re- 
volves round the granting of authorizations under the U.S. 
Public Law 480 and the eventual movement under sub- 
sidy. 

Superseding many of the items in the daily news grist, 
which ordinarily would have market influence, are the 
ones based on national legislative developments, along with 
administrative decisions incidental to the wheat support 
program. Among these are determinations setting the 
price at which wheat is to be officially supported, the for- 
mal announcements regarding acreage allotments and the 
matter of marketing quotas. 

But even after allowing due weight to the measurable 
effect of withholding wheat supplies from the normal 
channels of trade and the inevitable ultimate impact which 
the disposal of these defaulted holdings might be expected 
to exert on the mz 2 observed that there 
has yet been no convincing evidence of any strong ability 
to ignore the age-old law of supply and demand. The only 

difference is that the US. 
government has such a large 
part of the supply .. . and as 
long as its citizens have the 
taxes which go to pay for the 
wheat that is used to reimburse 
exporters in the way of sub- 
sidy, the demand from deficit 
foreign countries will be there 
to absorb it « 





Portland 8, ordaie 
} Portland, Oregon 


Front Avenue 
tennial Mills, | 





ADM’s First Quarter 


Earnings 36% Over 


Corresponding Period of Previous Year 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. forged 
ahead in the three months ending 
Sept. 30, pushing quarterly earnings 
to a point nearly 36% above a year 
earlier. 

Shareholders were given the good 
news by John H. Daniels, ADM’s 
president, that profits for the three 
months amounted to $1,130,348, 
equal to 72¢ a common share. By 
contrast, earnings for the same period 
of the previous year were $857,503, 
or 53¢ a share. 

But—in announcing improved earn- 
ings—Mr. Daniels cautioned share- 
holders at their annual meeting that 
the company continues to face prob- 
lems in several areas of its operations. 


Current Earnings 

Earnings for the current October- 
December quarter, the second of 
ADM’s fiscal year, will depend largely 
on general economic conditions, and 
more specifically on the agricultural 
processing industry, which is‘ still 
spotty. 

Nevertheless, he stated optimistical- 
ly, ADM hopes to come close to the 
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70¢ a share earned in the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year. 

A dividend of 50¢ a share, payable 
Dec. 1 to shareholders of record Nov. 
16, was voted by the board of direc- 
tors. This will be ADM’s 137th cash 
dividend and 117th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend. There are 1,569,571 
shares of stock outstanding. 

Mr. Daniels was reelected president 
and chief executive officer, while 
Thomas L. Daniels was reelected 
chairman of the board. To round out 
its top management structure, ADM 
shareholders also reelected these men 
to its board: 

Walter G. Andrews, executive vice 
president-chemical group; S. M. Arch- 
er, Jr., investments, Pebble Beach, 
Cal.; Robert W. Austin, professor, 
Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston; Richard G. Brierley, 
executive vice _ president - specialty 
group; Crowdus Baker, president, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago; 
Henry W. Collins, vice president and 
manager of west coast grain opera- 
tions, Portland, Ore.; Erwin A. Olson, 
executive vice president-agricultural 





quality” has proved 


group; Samuel H. Rogers, senior vice 
president, Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, and Burton W. 
Schroeder, administrative vice presi- 
dent. 

As an added treat, shareholders 
were given a view of some of ADM’s 
newest products already in use in such 
diverse industries as food, textiles, 
plastics and automobiles. 

Thomas L. Daniels, in his remarks, 
said that both political parties are 
committed to lowering farm sur- 
pluses. While this could reduce 
ADM’s grain storage operations, it 
should not affect the company’s ex- 
panding grain merchandising program, 
he said. 

ADM’s board chairman was criti- 
cal of Congress’ failure to attack the 
surplus problem through increased re- 
search on new industrial uses for agri- 
cultural commodities. Most research 
effort, he said, is directed toward in- 
creasing production, which in turn 
adds to the surplus of farm products. 

Mr. Daniels emphasized that — 
while the company is strengthening 
other phases of its business, such as 
chemicals-—it has great confidence in 
the agricultural part of its operations 
and expects these to continue con- 
tributing substantially to future earn- 
ings. « 


Mere age, of course, 


does not imply superiority . oe 
but a continual adherence to 


the creed of ‘‘no compromise with 


a leader 


in bag design and printing. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 























WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


headers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 


Half a Century. 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S. 


Oct. 23-30, 
1960 


783,359 
1,584,144 
553,137 
691,884 
412,994 


Northwest 


Southwest 


Buffalo age 
Central and Southeast 


Pacific Coast 


expressed in percentages: 


*Previous 
week 


829,081 
1,510,130 
652,238 
702,348 
440,718 


Oct. 25- 


Nov. 
1959 


798,751 
1,624,117 
559,445 
649,571 
496,143 


1958 


|,487,8 


Oct. 26- 
1, Nov. 2, 


766,202 


562,830 
614,659 
512,667 


Oct. 27- 
Nov. 3, 
1957 


734,487 
1,383,858 
599,419 
591,922 
333,720 


14 





Totals 4,025,518 


78.2 
5,147,721 
. 20,983,123 


Percentage of total U.S. output.. 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 
Accumulated total this month 


*Revised. 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


Oct. 25- 
Nov. |, 


Oct. 23-30, 
1960 


110 
120 
106 
103 

89 


Previous 
week 


116 
1s 
125 
104 

94 


1959 
110 
126 
113 
100 
106 


114 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo ... 
Central and S.E 


Pacific Coast 


Totals 


4,134,515 
78.2 
5,287,104 
15,835,402 


Oct. 26- 
Nov. 2, 
1958 


115 
113 
118 
108 
163 


4,128,027 


3,944, 1 
75 


72 
75 


3,643,406 
75 


Crop year flour production 





Oct. 27- 


Noy. 3, 


1957 
106 
106 
123 
100 
103 


107 


Oct. 30, 
1960 


13,044,702 
24,439,134 
8,461,768 
10,941,150 
7,512,235 


July | to- 


Nov. I, 
1959 
12,963,738 
25,442,754 
9,111,851 
11,022,214 
8,157,932 





64,398,989 


66,698,489 





NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 
.. 240,000 
. 240,000 
231,000 
237,000 


Flour 
output 
241,894 

*258,613 
225,787 
235,278 


%e Ca- 
pacity 
101 
108 
98 
99 
52 
78 


Oct. 23-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
"Revised. 


Principal interior 
cluding Duluth, St. 
tana and 


mills 
Paul, 


in- 
Mon- 


in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 
lowa: 
5-day week 
capacity 
. 472,750 


Flour 
output 
541,465 

*570,468 
572,964 
530,924 


%e ca- 
pacity 
Oct. 23-30 
Previous week .. 472,750 
Year ago . 494,500 
Two years ago .. 430,500 
Five-year 


Oct. 


Previous week 


Year 


ago 


Two years ago 


Five-year 


Ten-year 


SOUTHWEST 
Konsas City 

5-day week 
capacity 
224,250 

. 224,250 
221,750 
287,500 


average 


averag 


"Revised. 


281,750 
*287,254 
273,347 
236,894 


%o ca- 
pacity 
126 
128 
123 
82 
184 
156 


Flour 
output 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
(Including Wichita and Solina) 


City 


Oct. 23-30 


Previous 


week.. 


5-day week 
capacity 

1,090,750 

1,090,750 


1,302,574 
*1,222,876 


%e ca- 
pacity 
9 
112 


Flour 
output 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
%e Cca- 
pacity 
89 
94 


Flour 

output 
412,994 
*440,718 
496,143 
512,667 


5-day week 
capacity 
466,500 
. 466,500 
. 466,500 
. 315,000 


Oct. 

Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


*Revised. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, based 


on five-day week: 


in sacks, 


5-day wk. 
ca- 
pacity 
177,500 
177,500 
156,500 


Wkly. 
pro- 
duction 
192,744 
*229,678 
223,204 


of ca- 
pacity 
109 
129 
143 


Oct. 
Previous week 


Year ago 


Crop year 
production 
3,193,644 
3,293,464 


1-Oct. 30, 
I-Nov. I, 


*Revised. 


1960 
1959 


July 
July 


Price adjustment figures an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat — 
Board and in effect Nov. 9 were — 
as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, also 
ye ae 


average . 1,068,800 


1,032,000 


average 


Year 126 
121 
154 


133 


ago 1,350,770 


Ten-year average 1,250,920 


Two years ago.. 
*Revised ‘ 
Five-year 


Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


"Revised. 


BUFFALO 


Flour 
output 
553,137 

*652,238 
559,445 
562,830 


5-day week 
capacity 
672,260 

. 672,260 


5-day week 
capacity 
522,000 

. 522,000 


Flour 

output 
691,884 
*702,348 
649,571 
614,659 


%e ca- 
pacity 
103 
104 
101 
108 
5 
112 


Oct. 23-30 

Previous week 

Year ago . 643,750 

Two years ago .. 570,260 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


Oct. 23-30 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


475,000 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Oct. 30- 
Nov. 6, *Previous Nov. |-8, Nov. 2-9 Nov. 3-10, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 

Northwest cous . 784,062 783,359 803,765 785,732 628,255 
Southwest ..... ; 1,538,412 584,144 1,816,446 1,516,090 1,206,532 
Buffalo i pail ; 567,112 553,137 549,125 566,157 504,983 
Central and Southeast yo. ( 691,884 673,781 614,486 453,985 
Pacific Coast eT ee 412,994 534,669 546,334 284,510 


=: 


He 
ah 








Totals Katies - 3,933,184 4,025,518 4,377,786 4,028,799 3,078,265 


2 
z 


Percentage of total U.S. output.. 78.2 78.2 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 5,029,647 5,147,721 
Accumulated total this month ... 4,023,718 


*Revised. 


i 


Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 
Oct. 30- 
Nov. 6 Previous Nov. |-8, Nov. 2-9, Nov. 3-10 Nov. 6 Nov. 8 } 
, ' ; . | % ca- 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 | atop wane. aw rm 
capacity output pacity 
Northwest ........ 110 110 Hit 118 90 13,828,764 13,767,503 Oct. 30-Nov. 6.. 466,500 411,463 8 
Southwest .. oeaodet 120 115 91 25,977,546 27,259,200 Previous week .. 466,500 412,994 8 
Buffalo {oe ae 106 it 19 9,028,880 9,660,976 Year ago ...... 466,500 534,669 15 
| 4 4 17 
Central and S.E... 94 103 108 17 11,573,285 nenees.. | “OP POS Se. ’ 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 





Pacific Coast ..... 88 89 173 88 7,923,698 8,692,601 
pun we: DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 





Pee 120 90 68.332.173 71.076.275 | Durum products output of mills reporting 
: ; : ; to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 
- % 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST | Gey, he, Wey. : 
ca- pro- of ca- 
Minneapolis Kansas City | pacity duction pacity 
Oct. 30-Nov. 6.. 177,500 202,023 114 
5-d k Fi %ca- | : ; 
widhurrs an Previous week .. 177,500 192,744 109 
capacity output pacity 
Oct. 30-Nov. 6.. 240,000 231,768 97 Year ago 156,500 208 535 133 
; Oct. 30-Nov. 6.. 224,250 275,482 123 
Previous week .. 240,000 241,894 101 p : Crop year 
Year ago 231,000 232,332 101 revious week .. 224,250 281,750 126 


| y production 
Two years ago .. 237,000 244,452 103 ear ago ...... 221,750 = 272,332,123 July I-Nov. 6, 1960 . .-+ 3,395,667 


Five-year average .. ‘ 52 Two years ago .. 287,500 244,288 85 July I-Nov. 8, 1959 e wee 3,501,999 
Ten-year average ie keteres 78 Five-year average . 188 


5-day week Flour %e Ca- 
capacity output pacity 








_ P P . ‘ Ten- 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- eee Serer sone? 158 


prea a St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas ~~ 4 
G-day week bios “en, City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
capacity output pacity 5-day week Flour % Ca- 
Oct. 30-Nov. 6 .. 472,750 552,294 117 capacity output pacity 
Previous week .. 472,750 541,465 115 Oct. 30-Nov. 6..1,090,750 1,262,930 116 p 
Year ago 494,500 571,433 116 Previous week..1!,090,750 1,302,574 119 
Two years ago .. 430,500 541,280 126 Year ago ......1,068,800 1,544,114 141 
Five-year average ......... eee 178 Two years ago..1,032,000 1,271,802 123 


Ten-year average ... hk ete 152 | Five-year average evanae 156 } 7 p O i n t S u p 


Ten-year average ‘ 134 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, BUFFALO | the FACTS @ 


Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 5-day week Flour % Ca- 
5-day week Flour % ca- capacity output pacity 
capacity output pacity Oct. 30-Nov. 6.. 522,000 567,112 109 


Oct. 30-Nov. 6.. 672,260 632,135 94 Previous week .. 522,000 553,137 106 that MATTER 


Previous week .. 672,260 691,884 103 Year ago 493,500 549,125 it 


Year ago 643,750 673,781 105 To . 

' ‘ © years o'.. 475.0 566,157 Wg 

Two years ago .. 570,260 614,486 108 aden te _ — he 
Five-year average ... 115 | Five-year average : Moadek 17 | 

Ten-year average bane 112 Ten-year average 73 
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ae aati PARROTS pt GRE EI, ROTI: | LIER a = eer National Biscuit Co. od 49% 


ty 


Pfizer, Chas. ...... . ; ; 26% 


Pillsbury Co. Keeseee . 31% 
Pfd. $4 ~ oie bens eden ves 91 


Procter & Gamble me bs 2% 81% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. = : 42 


> 
ny 
Pfd. $6 Se array ‘ : Pa 125'A2 
" St. Regis Paper Co . 30% 
sue i Standard Brands, Inc. : 35'/ 


Sterling Drug 44\/2 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 85 


ete ke LY xe, 6h AOMEBSS <i aga 


United Biscuit of America ? 24 
Ward Baking Co Tete, rir 10 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE West Virginia Pulp & Paper C 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New 


h H 
Ver® Stach Suctenge Stocks not traded: 
Oct. Nov 


31, 7, 
ie a 1960 1960 Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., $4.20 Pfd 
Allied Mills, Inc. 39'/ 32 33'2 34% General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
Allis-Chaimers on 40 22 22% 24'A Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
ti iscui : 7 Pfd. 
American Bakeries Co. . 44% 38'/2 39 38% Nations! Sieeult Go., $7 Pid 


Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. ... 
American Cyanamid 59% 39% 42'/e 42% St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co - 40% 30% 37% 33% Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. eae 
Borden F a : 56% 40'/4 51 55% United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 


Continental Baking Co -. 48% 37% 40 41% ae komme bus ap 4X ee” 
Pfd. $5.50 ..... 107 100% 101% 103% en ee a 


High Low close Close 


Corn Products Refining Co. . ; 71% 46'/f 66'/2 67% 

THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Cream of Wheat - 39% 31'A2 35 35 
Crown Zellerbach Corp ieee” ae 39% 43% 45% Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 


Dow Chemical * .. 99% 0% 72% 74% American Stock Exchange: 


. Nov. 

General Baking Co . 12% 9 9"/4 9"/e = oy 
— 1960 1960 1960 
General Mills, Inc . 31% 23% 28'/4 29 High Low Close Close 
Pres OP ccwse tl 101'A ‘ 105'/ 
Merck & Co. .. —eo 73 82% 


Monsanto Chemical Co oes 55% 35" 


General Foods Corp 70 6I'A 62'/ 63'/ 


Burry Biscuit Corp. loi Bane 16% 7% 14% 15% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y. 4| 32'/ 38 39 
Wagner Baking Co. ............ 4 3 3% 3% 





Stocks not traded: 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y., $5 Pfd 
Pfd. $8 
Wagner Baking Co., 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





CANADIAN STOCKS 


Oct Nov 

28, Fe 
—1960 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for Canada Bread ... veveee 4,05 3.35 3.70 3.55 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- Pid. Bo... cece cece eee eeeeeceee 52 482 = 48'/2 48% 
ing = fine — = good judgment om a — Ce pede Tee 5 5 "4.50 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern ‘ Can. Food Prod. secssececceccence GIG iy 4.00 — 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- BR veeetevenececeterseenenes 15 bY 13 13%” 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name Pfd. ... + 80 45% 75 
“Ogilvie”. ee SS ee ne ener: | 38 41 
ad Ogilvie “ar * Mills intend to continue —. good Cons. Bokeries ..... ; PS Ti 1% *7 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 4 
it’s wise to buy quality! Dover Ind. ..... ; -- OR a 

Pfd. bisa a:tde ea ewny 9 9 
Federal Grain ...... ‘ ; hoe ae 39 

3. Sae +60 ma we’ ‘ —— 25' 
Gen. Bakeries Be Rada geek 9 6% 


Maple Leaf Mig. nes 16'/s 11% 
er 95 85 
McCabe Grain 33 26 
Ogilvie Flour 46'/2 40 
Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 


—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats Pid. 140 125 
Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. Standard Brands 6 ae a 37% 


Toronto Elevator 13 9 
United Grain, A 15% 15' 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED Weston, G., 38% 29 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat— Edmonton 8 dies 39 28'/ 
Coble Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used Pid. 42% 92% 





*Less than board lot. 


THE Northwestern MILLER 























ENGLAND 

















H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 


52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “‘Dorfeach,” London 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,” London 








McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow | 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


106 Hope Street 


GLASGOW,C.2 








HOLLAND 





| 











LONDON, E.C. 3 | 








GERMANY 

















Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 

Cable Address: “Einfuhr” 


Hans 


Telex 0463270 











DENMARK 

















Brodr. Justesen 


COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “‘Justesens,”” Copenhagen 


47-48 











aS SCOTLAND 





Farquhar Brothers 
GLASGOW,C.2 
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Maple Leaf Fiscal 


Report Indicates 
Bright Outlook 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. has turned 
in an annual fiscal report for the year 
ended July 31 which it considers 

“eminently satis- 
factory” as a trib- 
ute to the com- 
pany’s 50th anni- 
versary which is 

i; now being cele- 
brated. 

This optimistic 
picture is drawn 
for shareholders 

i\ by Maple Leaf’s 
president, Clifford 
E. Soward, in spite 
of the fact that some key divisions 
were unable to contribute their ex- 
pected share of the total earnings due 
to conditions beyond their control. 


Clifford E. Soward 


Net profits for the fiscal year 
amounted to $1,200,502, or $2.08 a 
common share, compared with $1,- 
281,488, or $2.24 a share, in 1959. 


Relocation Plans 

Maple Leaf—despite the tragedy of 
its recent fire at Port Colborne—is 
planning to turn this disaster to use 
by relocating plant capacity in loca- 
tions most economical to operations. 
A careful study is underway of the 
economics of the situation to deter- 
mine the proper size and locations of 
the new capacity in light of present 
day conditions. Planning already is 
well advanced for the rebuilding of a 
plant which is essential to take care 
of the firm’s requirements in Ontario. 

It is anticipated that over $6 mil- 
lion should be recovered in respect of 
the Port Colborne buildings and 
equipment, in addition to reimburse- 
ment for inventories and loss of 
profits 

Little if any loss of business in the 
domestic market will result from the 
recent, devastating fire at Port Col- 
borne, advises Mr. Soward. Needs of 
all of the company’s customers are 
being taken care of by increased out- 
put of its four other plants and limited 
outside purchases. 

These arrangements, in conjunction 
with profit insurance coverage, should 
result in maintaining of satisfactory 
company earnings this year, he stated. 

And further, at the year’s end—or 
soon thereafter—there will be new 
Maple Leaf capacity to place it in a 
stronger position than before. 

Working capital increased by $748,- 
712, to $7,732,012 at July 31. Capital 
expenditures were $875,134 and divi- 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO., LTD. 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheet, July 31, 1960 


CURRENT: 
Cash } 
Accounts and bills receivable, less allowance for possible 
loss in collection 
Accounts receivable from controlled bakeries 
Inventories valued as follows: 
Spring wheat held as agents for The Canadian Wheat 
Board at cost 
Flour, winter wheat, coarse grains, cereals, feeds, bags 
and other products and material at the lower of 
cost or market 


$ 4,025,851 


6,279,869 


Prepaid expenses 


inventories of repair parts and supplies 
INVESTMENTS: 

Shares of controlled bakery companies based on revalu- 
ations by the management in 1926 {approximate mar- 
ket value $2,097,000) 

Other investments, mortgages, exchange seats and prop- 
erties, less amounts written off 


$ 2,414,976 


FIXED: 

Real estate, pliant and equipment, at the depreciated re- 
placement valuation as appraised by Canadian Ap- 
praisal Co., Lid., as of June 15, 1929, in the case of 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and as at May 30, 1925, 
in the case of one subsidiary, plus subsequent additions 
at cost 

Less accumulated depreciation 


$22,135,032 
12,778,855 


Patents, trade marks and goodwill 


CURRENT: 
Bankers' advances (secured) 
Short term notes payable “ 
Owing for undelivered purchases of grain (secured) 
Accounts and wages payable and accrued charges 
Income and other taxes payable 
instalment on funded debt payable within one year 


FUNDED DEBT: 
First mortgage sinking fund bonds 3%4% series due 1963— 
Issued $ 2,500,000 
1,303,000 


$ 1,197,000 
General mortgage bonds, series A 42% to Oct. 1, 1960, 
thereafter 5'/4%—repayable $200,000 on Oct. |, 1961, 
and 1962, and $3,200,000 on July 1, 1963 (instalment 
of $200,000 due Oct. |, 1960, included in current 


liabilities) $ 3,600,000 


$ 4,600,000 
DEFERRED CREDIT: 
Tax reductions applicable to future years 
Minority interest in the common shares of a subsidiary... 
SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 
Capital 
Authorized: 

31,441.61 5% cumulative redeemable preference 
shares of $100 par value redeemable at 
$104 [after deducting 48,558.39 shares 
purchased and cancelled) 

600,000 common shares of no par value 
Issued: 

19,124.29 preference shares (after deducting 6.54 
shares purchased and cancelled during 
the year) $ 1,912,429 

532,414 common shares 3,161,967 


Less 496 preference shares and 3,859 com- 
mon shares held by a subsidiary 53,870 $5,020,526 


10,726 


12,097,583 
102,160 


10,305,720 
318,164 


$22,834,353 
166,625 


3,188,897 


9,356,177 
3 


$35,546,055 


$ 8,385,057 
3,000,000 
273,796 
2,553,117 
690,371 
200,000 


$15,102,341 


5,797,000 


715,700 
12,527 
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Gioia chick “ais | 576,715 AACC Section Told 


Earned surplus 


gy gy cept aphefyanlo cel arate ea usar Of Research Needs 


CONTINGENT LIABILITY: . What does the biscuit and cracker 
Customers’ paper under discount $402,300 : ; 9 
industry expect from research? 

$35,546,055 That was the question asked—and 

STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS answered—by Russell M. Shultz, sen- 

Earnings from operations before deducting the charges set ior vice president, National Biscuit 


out below $ 3,585,189 Co., in an address before the Novem- 
Dividends from controlled bakery companies 81,394 ber meeting of the New York Sec- 


Income from other investments 16,551 Aa rae 
praild ‘on: eble at Ged sneths 44,845 tion, American Association of Cereal 


Chemists. 
$ 3,727,979 Mr. Shultz cited the tremendous 
DEDUCT: any 
Interest on funded debt 272,576 changes that have taken place in the 
Depreciation on buildings, pliant, equipment, trucks and U.S. in a comparatively few years, 


automobiles adding his comments on the speed of 
Appropriation for employees’ pensions 233,278 1,510,972 change. 
Profit before deducting income taxes and minority interest in He reviewed the new products com- 
profit of subsidiary 2,217,007 ing on the market all the time and 
Taxes on income $ 1,016,000 the old ones which are disappearing, 
Minority interest in profit of subsidiary 505 1,016,505 . . tl . . 
using this as his talking point to bring 


Net profit for the year $ 1,200,502 in the necessity of more and better 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS research in such areas as methods, 
Oateoed Jule 2 $ 5,649,937 product development and cost reduc- 
Net profit for the year 1,200,502 tion. 

“A good measure of flour quality, 
Deduct dividends declared during the year: for example, vs urgently needed in the 
On preference shares, 5% baking industry,” he stated. Also 
On common shares—two dividends of 25¢ per share each needed, according to Mr. Shultz, are 
paid Nov. 30, 1959, and May |, 1960, and one dividend better methods of mixing, more ef- 
I AO ES DOE Amy 3S, 1908 210,087 ficient, economical baking ovens, and 
$ 414,624 more research progress in the problem 

Less subsidiary company's participation in the above divi- area of staling. 
409,834 In conclusion, Mr. Shultz remind- 
ed his audience that the baking in- 


$ 6,850,439 


Balance July 31, 1960 $ 6,440,605 


lustry has the equipment, it has the 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED CONTRIBUTED SURPLUS Cy Se Ses: NN, SNA 
Getinhs tele 3h: $576,593 personnel and the “climate” to do its 


Discount on purchase of preference shares for cancellation dur- job. What it needs, he said, is enough 

ing the year 122 of the “proper type of thinking,” the 
“problem solving” type of thinking as 
against the type of thinking which is 
content to say “let well enough 
alone.” « 


Balance July 31, $ 576,715 


dend payments $409,834. Current as- position in the export flour market, 
sets of $22,834,353 are exclusive of but severe competition from countries 
shares of controlled bakeries having enjoying generous government sub- AWREY TO EXPAND 

a $2,097,000 market value. Bank _ sidies has forced a reduction in mar- ce od 
loans and short term notes of $11,- gins. The British preference on Cana- Awrey Bakeries, inc., Detroit, ed 
385,057 are included in current liabil- dian wheat and flour must be retained planning a major erpension Of Me 
ities of $15,102,341. Earned surplus at all costs in any re-alignment of headquarters. A building pebeg list- 
was $6,440,605 at July 31. trade agreement, Mr. Soward con- ‘8 construction of a five-story addi- 


The company has maintained its cluded. « tion with a valuation of $600,000 has 
} been issued to Awrey. « 
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International Milling Co. is shift- 
ing positions on its executive team to 
keep pace with changes in the baking 
industry. As a result, responsibilities 
have been assigned covering both sales 
and service on a regional basis. Its 
eastern sales division has been divided 
into four areas, and these men move 
up to positions of regional manage- 


rd} 


. Bryan 
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—— 
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ment: K. V. Clawson becomes sales 
manager responsible for the entire 
New England area, headquartering in 
Boston. C. F. Bryan takes over as sales 
manager for the Philadelphia market, 


K. V. Clawson A. B. Reinertsen 


plus the states of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, the District of Co- 
lumbia and southern New Jersey. He 
will headquarter in Philadelphia. A. B. 
Reinertsen becomes sales manager in 
charge of the metropolitan New York 
market, headquartering there. F. A. 
Kendall takes over as district sales 
supervisor in Buffalo and the sur- 
rounding area. Mr. Clawson began 
with International in 1926, Mr. Bryan 
in 1953, Mr. Reinertsen in 1949 and 
Mr. Kendall in 1955. Announcement 
of the assignments comes from M. C. 
Alvarez, vice president and general 
manager of the eastern sales division. 


A nominating committee of 
Millers National Federation has 
unanimously recommended Ben J. 
Greer, the Pillsbury Co., to fill the 
vacancy from District 5 on MNF’s 
board of directors. Ballots will be sent 
to the District 5 membership in a 
special election to fill the vacancy 
which was caused by the resignation 
of James L. Rankin, Pillsbury. 


the 


General Mills, Inc , has appointed 
Mrs. Jewell W. Hardy as millfeed 
sales representative at Oklahoma City, 
succeeding Meaze C. Sauer, now re- 
tired after 26 years with the company. 
John Branston, manager of millfeed 
sales for GMI’s flour division, says 
Mrs. Hardy will handle sales of mill- 
feed from the firm’s Texas and Okla- 
homa plants. Her sales territory will 
cover the southwestern and _ south- 
eastern U.S. Mrs. Hardy is experi- 
enced, having been actively engaged 
in millfeed trading for more than 20 
years. 


Frank E. Dilling, former assistant 
manager, frozen food _ packaging, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.’s Western- 
Waxide Division, has been promoted 
to assistant general sales manager for 
Western-Waxide at San Leandro. 


Stephen J. Loska, formerly with the 
Pillsbury Co. at 
Minneapolis, is 
now in Glenview 
Ill., with the re- 
search and devel- 
opment division of 
National Dairy 
Products Corp. 
sr senior re- 

earch technolo- 
peal living at Glen- 
view, Ill. 


When the Amarillo office of the 
Santa Fe Railroad gave up its head 
bookkeeper in 1917 the milling indus- 
try acquired him, 
along with a dedi- 
cated, long-term 
representative. 
We're speaking of 
A. E. (Pat) Mur- 
phy. Now he’s re- 
tired after 28 years 
with Morten Mill- 
ing Co., division of 
Burrus Mills, Inc. 
He started as 
branch manager 
for a Wichita miller, 11 years later 
became branch manager in Little 
Rock, and successively assistant sales 
manager of the firm’s eastern division, 
and branch manager of the Houston 
office. It was at Houston in 1932 that 
he first contacted Burrus as division 
sales manager of bakery and family 
flour for Texas Star Flour Mill, Gal- 
veston. Mr. Murphy was sales man- 
ager of Texas Star in 1943, then took 
over as bakery sales manager for Mor- 
ten. When the Morten offices were 
consolidated with those of Burrus in 
1946 he became the personal contact 


Stephen J. Loska 


A. E. Murphy 
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between the mill and large bakeries 
in Texas and New Mexico. Since re- 
tirement, Mr. Murphy and his wife 
have been taking it easy—and they 
report the fishing excellent. 


C. V. Egekvist, president, Egekvist 
Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, an- 
nounced that the bakery has acquired 

the services of 

Parke A. Heffern, 
- formerly vice pres- 

ident and general 

manager, Emrich 

Baking Co., Min- 

neapolis. Mr. Hef- 

fern will assume 

executive responsi- 

bilities with the 

company. He 

comes to Egekvist 

with a wide variety 
of bakery field experience. 


Parke A. Heffern 


The organization planning and per- 
sonnel departments of the Pillsbury 
Co. have been combined under one 
executive, and that 
man is Robert D. 
Watson. His title 
becomes director 
of personnel and 
organization plan- 
ning. For five years 
he headed the or- 
ganization plan- 
ning department. 
The personnel de- 
partment was 
headed by John H. 
Neufeld, who now retires as director 
of personnel after 32 years with Pills- 
bury, with credit for having been in- 
strumental in establishing and develop- 


Robert D. Watson 


ing the personnel function within the 
company. Mr. Watson is a_ native 
Minnesotan, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a former Navy 
lieutenant, and joined Pillsbury in 
1946 as a staff member of the person- 
nel department. He was named asso- 
ciate director of personnel in 1951 
and manager of organization planning 
in 1955. 
& 


Frank Schneider, president, Twin 
City Machine Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently underwent major surgery in 


= a yy 5 


Rochester, Minn., in connection with 
a recurring condition stemming from 
injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident almost two years ago. He is 
still confined to the hospital. 


Convalescing at home after a bout 
at the hospital with pneumonia—and 
from all reports doing well—is Alden 
Ackels, Bay State Milling Co., Win- 
ona, Minn., vice president of the 
Association of Operative Millers. Mr. 
Ackels plans an early return to 
work. « 


* 


HEARTY EATERS best describes these members and guests of District 
No. 9, Association of Operative Millers. “Filling the lifeline” and keeping 
an eye on the bread plate are, left to right: Glen W. Fisher, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., national executive committeeman; William Buffum, Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., newly elected vice chairman; Richard Schmidt, Cen- 
tennial Mills, secretary-treasurer; Elmer Holtz, Iglehart Bros., district 
executive committeeman; Donald S. Eber, AOM’s executive vice presi- 
dent; Curtis P. Lindley, Centennial Mills, retiring district chairman; 
William Rowan, General Mills, Inc., newly elected district chairman, and 
Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., AOM president. They’re dining 
during the district’s 24th annual convention held in Seattle. 
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Bakery short patent 


Bakery standard patent 


First clear 
High gluten 
*Family 


MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 
November 9 Quotations, Based on 


Kansas City 
Hard Winter 
$5.20@5.30 
5.10@5.20 
5.10@5.15 
5.45@5.55 


Minneapolis 
Spring 
$5.50@5.60 
5.40@5.50 
a te 
5.75@5.85 

..-@7.20 


$6.06@6.47 Si, ae 3s a7; 
5.96@6.37 fuel Meee 

5.30@5.74 
6.31@6.71 


Cariots, Prompt Delivery 
Buffalo Chicago 
Spring 


New 


York Seattie 


6.15@7.20 6.90@7.10 
*Bakers fancy cake flour eee Be Side &és 
**Straight grade cracker flour 
*Pastry 
Rye, white 
Rye, medium 
Rye, dark 
Semolina blend 


vo a 

ee 
seo ei 
4.03@4.13 
3.83@3.93 
3.28@3.38 
-» + @6.05 


va ttn ens 
4.40@4.45 
4.25@4.35 
3.72@3.80 

oe, 


000000000000 


Toronto Winnipeg 


*$6.30@6.35 ¥ i oO ats 
**5.00@5.10 Re rare 


og Oe fee Pane ee j 
Bakers 


MILLFEED 
November 9 Quotations, Based on 


Mi hi ———Kansas City 
Sacked Bulk Sacked Bulk 


$38.00@39.00 $34.00@35.00 $36.00@36.50 $31.50@32.00 
37.50@38.00  33.50@34.09 --@.... 32.00@32.50 
@ 


35.50@36.00 


Carlots, Prompt Delivery 
Chicago 
Sacked Bulk Sacked 
$39.50@40.50 $32.50@33.50 Sek Eee 
41.50@42.50 36.50@37.00 50.00@51 .00 
ee Sk ces 41 .00@42.50 
Middlings 


Shorts 
$53.00@54.00 $58 .00@59.00 








Seatt|e———_—__ 
Bulk 
46.00@47.00 

cea 


Std. midds. .. 
33.00@33.50 
“7 exe 


Bran 
$51.00@52.00 


Wheat milirun . 38.00@39.50 


Toronto* 


*Flour and milifeed prices 120 Ib. cottons. 
**Fiour prices 100 Ib. pepers. 


GARVEY ELEVATORS 


INCORPORATED 
Ed Scanlon, Manager 


HASTINGS NEBRASKA 


7,500,000 Bushels Storage ° 


Federally Licensed 
Serving all Segments 


of the 
GRAIN, MILLING 
and 
EXPORT TRADE 
with 
Modern Storage 
and 
Merchandising 
Facilities 
Telephone: 3-2446 
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October Flour Output 21,821,423 Cwt-.; 
Slight Gain Indicated Over September 


U.S. wheat flour production for 
October reached 21,821,423 cwt., as 
estimated by THE Northwestern 
MILLER, representing a gain of 178,- 
423 cwt. (.8%) over the official Sep- 
tember output of 21,643,000 cwt. re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census. 

However, total output dipped 589,- 
577 cwt. (2.6%) from October of last 
year, which was reported officially at 
22,411,000 cwt. The current October 
had 21 working days, as did Septem- 
ber, and October of 1959 had 22 
working days. 

October’s daily average output 
amounted to 1,039,115 cwt., a rise 
of 8,115 cwt. (.8%) over the census 
bureau’s September figure of 1,031,- 
000 cwt. October also showed up bet- 
ter by 20,115 cwt. (2%) than October 
of the previous year. 

(The official September production 
of 21,643,000 cwt. represents a dif- 
ference of 448,131 cwt., or 2%, from 
the estimate of 21,194,869 cwt. Of- 
ficial daily output of 1,031,000 cwt. 
is a difference of 21,721 cwt., or 2%, 
from the estimate of 1,009,279 cwt. 
These estimates appeared in THE 
MILLER on Oct. 17, page 69.) « 








U.S. WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION 
OCTOBER, 1960 


Mills reporting to THE Northwestern 
MILLER account for approximately 78.8% 
of the total U.S. flour output. Figures for 
Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis rep- 
resent 100% of production for those points 
in hundredweights. 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest .... 


1,049,798 
2,378,227 
NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior Southwest .... 


3,428,025 


1,154,272 
5,267,802 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 

CENTRAL & SO. EAST 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 


6,422,074 
2,590,844 
2,923,053 
1,831,286 


17,195,282 
78.8 


U.S. TOTAL 
DAILY AVERAGE. . 


21,821,423 
1,039,115 


Bureau of Census reported 21,643,000 
sacks (1,031,000 daily) for September, 
1960. 

Bureau of Census reported 22,411,000 
sacks (1,019,000 daily) for October, 1959 














DAILY GRINDING capacity of Semoulerie Nouvelle, Marseille, France, 
has been raised from 145 tons to 200 tons, 24 hr., due to these 10 high- 
capacity sifters installed by Buhler Bros. The MPAD “Plan-O-Star” 
sifters were installed in the existing building, thereby saving floor space, 
making the over-all operation France’s biggest pneumatic semolina mill. 
Buhler Paris planned and supervised remodeling and Buhler of Uzwil 
furnished the equipment and erected it in a record two months. The mill 
also is based on a carefully studied cleaning section, three-sieve-layer 
purifiers, MDD rollermills and pneumatic conveying of millstocks. 
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Roy W. Milner, 
Grain Commissioner, 
Planning Retirement 


Roy W. Milner, retiring chief com- 
missioner of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada early in 

the new year, was 

guest of honor at 

a testimonial din- 

ner at the Fort 

Garry Hotel in 

Winnipeg. C. D. 

Howe, former fed- 
"eral minister of 

trade and com- 

merce, was chair- 
man. Representa- 
tives of all phases 
of industry asso- 
ciated with the grain trade, including 
heads of Canada’s two large railway 
systems, the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National, were present. Mr. 
Milner will have served agriculture 
and transportation in Canada 50 years 
when his retirement becomes effective. 

Born in Brampton, Ont. in 1892, he 
came to Winnipeg when quite young 
and at 17 joined Zenith Grain Co. He 
remained with that firm until 1911, 
when he started his own company, 
Motor Cartage. At the outbreak of the 
First World War in 1914 Mr. Milner 
left his business to go overseas. In 
1917, a member of the Motor Trans- 
port Corps, he was awarded the meri- 
torious medal. In 1951 he accepted a 
federal government post as transport 
controller to break the transportation 
crisis resulting from huge grain crops 
and heavy ore movements. In 1956, 
he resigned his government position 
and became chief of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. This board is 
responsible for guaranteeing the qual- 
ity of Canadian grain in world mar- 
kets. « 


Roy W. Milner 


Crop Year Payments 
To Western Farmers 

Western Canadian farm payments 
under Prairie Farm Assistance Act for 
1959-60 crop year amounted to $20,- 
429,462, totalling fifth highest in the 
20-year history of PFAA. In addition 
to these disbursements, federal gov- 
ernment paid $6,229,641 in connec- 
tion with snowed-under crops in the 
fall of 1959. This sum matched con- 
tribution of the prairie province gov- 
ernments and was paid to western 
farmers who were prevented by snow 
from harvesting half or more of their 
crops. « 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Amber Milling Division 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours Co. 
American Molasses 

(Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. in 
Appraisal Service Goe., tae. «> 
Association of Mill & Elevator 

Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baker Perkins, Inc. 
Bartlett & Co ‘ 
Baxter, A. E., En ineering Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag °. ; 
Blake, 
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Brey & Sharpless — 

Brolite Co. 
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Buhler Mill Engineering Co.. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co. 
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Cahokia Flour Co. 

Cargill, Inc. 

Centennial Mills, 

Chambers, John C 

Charlick, Wm. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield 4 Woods Sack Co. 

Checkerboard Grain Co. .. 

Church & Dwight 

Clupak, Inc. 

Cohen, Felix, 

Cohen, 

Coleman, 

Colorado Milling & Elev 

Commander Larabee Mig 


Co 1 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 


DCA Food Industries, 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 

Day Company 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst. 


Eastern Canada Flour 
Mills, 

Eckhart Milling Co. . 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


Entoleter, Inc., a Subsidiary of 
American Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. ae 
Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Flexo Products, Inc. 
Flour Mills of America 
Fluidizer Co., The ...... 
Food Mach. & Chem. Co. 
Forster Mfg. Co. ‘ 
Fort Garry Milling Co., Ltd 
Franco, Francis M. .. 
Frank, Leo, Co. 

Frontier Chemical Co. 
Fuller Co. 


G-F Grain Co. 
Garvey Elevators, 
General American 
Transportation Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe Milling "Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, 
Green's Milling Co. . 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Hallenberg, Herbert, Jr. 
Harris, Upham & Co. .. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engravin 
Hubbard Milling 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 


Industrial Overseas Tech. 
Corp. . 
Industrial Processes, 
International MI Co ‘ 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J-T Grain Co. 
Jackson, Gilbert, 
Jennison, W. J. 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson-Jones : 
Kelly, William, Milling Go... 
Kent, Percy, Bag ae 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Knappen Milling Co. 
Koerner, John E., & C 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Mig. 


°. t 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Loken & Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .. 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.... 


McCabe Grain Co. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. .... 
Meelunie, N. V. Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling ‘Co. . 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

MIAG Northamerica, Inc. 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Miner-Hillard Milling ‘Co. 
Monsanto Chem. Co. am 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills, 
Morrison Milling Co. 

Morten Milling Co. 


National Yeast Corp. 

Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn. 

New Era Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

North American Plywood ... 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 

Norton, Willis, Co. 

Nor-Vell, Inc. 

Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Ocrim Milling Engineering 
Works ; 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., ah 

Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp. 

Osieck & Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Patchin Appraisals 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., 
Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co. 
Pillsbury Co., The 

Prater Pulverizer Co. 
Pulverizing Machinery Div. 


Red Wing Milling Co. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. 
Rodney Milling Co. 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller ‘Milling Co. 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Simon-Carter Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 

Grain Co. .. ciate 4 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith. Sidney, Flour, Feed 

& Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling. Co. . 
Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. ... shed 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Sturtevant Mill C 
Superior Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Sine es 
Tennant & Hoyt a 
Thomas, Geamen. 7 & Co., 
Tidewater Grain is : 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Udy Analyzer Co. 
Uhimann Grain Co. - 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. .. 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. : 
Van Walbeek's 

eg a eee N. V. 
ma & Sy Co 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 
Weller, 8. 1., Co. .. cara 
Westcentral Co-op. Grain > 
Western Canada Flour Mills” 

Co., Ltd. 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
West Virginia Pulp 

Paper Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills, 
Williams Bros. 
Williams, H. R., 

Supply Co. .... 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ... 





room,’ 


Bride: 


“The best two things I cook 


are meat loaf and apple dumplings.” 


Groom: “Which is this?” 
C 


“Young man in the back of the 
“what was the 


said the prof, 


70 


date of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Who was Tom Paine?” asked the 
prof. 

“Dunno.” 

“Well, well,” said the prof, “I 
assigned these questions last Thursday. 
What were you doing last night?” 

“Drinking beer with some of the 
boys.” 

“You mean,” demanded the teach- 
er, “to stand there and tell me that? 
How do you expect to pass this term?” 

“IT dunno. I just come to fix the 
steam pipes.” 


Patient (in hospital): “Doctor, are 
you sure this is pneumonia? Some- 
times doctors prescribe for one thing 
and the patients die with something 
else.” 


Dr. Joseph (with dignity): “When I 


prescribe for pneumonia, you die 
pneumonia.” 
* 


Since Ed couldn’t stop snapping his 
fingers, he went to see a psychiatrist. 

“Why do you do this?” asked the 
doctor. 

“It keeps the tigers away, doc.” 

“My good man,” replied the psychi- 
atrist, “there are no tigers within 6,000 
miles.” 

“Effective, isn’t it?” 


Teacher: “Johnny, name two docu- 
ments that have contributed heavily 
to our government.” 

Johnny: “Forms 1040 and 1040A.” 

® 

“You say typographical errors often 
bring out the truth?” 

“Yes, listen to this item: “The doc- 


tor felt the patient’s purse and an- 
nounced there was no hope.’ ” 


he beamed. 
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randma could get away with if! 
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Grandma’s recipes were a pinch of this and a 
dibby-dab of that. 


That was fine for Grandma. But it won’t work 
in process blending. Here, you need precise control, 
minute-to-minute accuracy, exact formulations. 


And you get just this and more with W&T’s Mer- 
chen Scale Feeders and Meters. They control or 
measure feed rates by weight. There’s no guess work. 
You get exactly what you set the equipment for. . . 
yields are known; quality is controlled. 


You can feed any free-flowing solid in batch or 
‘y continuous blending operations . . . as little as 3 Ibs. 
per minute; as much as 3000. 


And you do it with W&T’s rugged, compact Mer- 
chen equipment—built for performance . . . built to 
give you profit-making control . . . built to take the 
“Grandma” out of your process blending. 


Interested? Write Dept. M-47.64. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








Bread-makers... keepers of the faith 


Sounds a little solemn? Nevertheless, it’s true. 
Every time a little girl or boy lifts hands in a grace 
and says: “Give us this day our daily bread,” he 
thinks, literally, of bread. And he isn’t pleading 
for it; in America he has complete faith that there 
will always be bread . . . good bread, bread to help 


him grow. He can hardly imagine life without it. 
And, in fact, life hasn’t been without it for 
many thousands of years. Bread is basic, bread 
is here to stay. 
And General Mills will continue to supply the 
finest flour to make that bread and keep that faith. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





